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PREFACE. 



♦ 

This narrative of South Sea life gives an accu- 
rate account of the incidents of a residence in 
South America, and of the observations made by 
the writer, of the countries she visited. 

The Sketches were originally written in epis- 
tolary form, and were addressed by the author to 
her elder children, who had remained in the United 
States, while she accompanied her husband, Admi- 
ral Dahlgren, when he was in command of the 
South Pacific squadron. The present tense was 
used because it was desired to give a vivid and 
graphic description of all that transpired. 

These Sketches are now published for the first 
time under cover, and in book form. 

The writer has been repeatedly assured, by those 
who know, that they present an entirely correct 
view of the social life — of men and manners — 
of the countries described, as well as of the grand 
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scenery and remarkable natural features of this 
portion of the world. 

The first aim of the author was to be positively 
accurate. 

Her stay in Lima was especially interesting, 
owing to the great social advantages she enjoyed in 
this quaint old city, which has always been exclu- 
sively rigorous against admitting the estranjero to 
its society ; but a combination of circumstances 
gave her very unusual privileges. 

Since these Sketches were written, war has de- 
vastated unhappy Peru, and for the moment this 
unfortunate nation would seem to be on the verge 
of annihilation. 

If, indeed, such a catastrophe should occur as an 
actual loss of autonomy, these Sketches would still 
remain as a true picture of Peru before her disin- 
tegration, and would serve as a pendant, or com- 
panion picture, to those Marmontel has given us of 
the " Last Days of the Incas." 

The enervating air of this unfortunate country 
must always render its conquest possible by a 
nation like Chili, which is invigorated by more 
favored climatic influences. 

M. V. D. 
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SOUTH SEA SKETCHES. 



CHAPTER I. 

FIRST SEA VOYAGE. 

ON the 1st day of June, 1867, about one o'clock, 
the California mail steamer "Ocean Queen" 
leaves her wharf at New York and steams down 
the harbor. It is nearly three o'clock when we pass 
Sandy Hook and are out on the blue ocean. The 
ship is terribly crowded, said to have one thousand 
souls on board; but we are comfoftably provided 
for. 

Late on the 5th, Watling's Island is to be seen, 
dimly enough, by the fading light of day and in the 
gray mist of the watery clouds. Cool weather has 
gone, for the air was pleasantly refreshing when we 
left New York. The next evening the high land 
of Cuba is in sight, and soon after dark we are pass- 
ing the bright light off Cape Maira. These steam- 
ers run with great certainty and make the land just 
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when expected, although this particular vessel is 
said to be slow. On the 7th we can see Hayti from 
our state-room, so nearly east that the sun just rises 
clear of its lofty mountains. After this we experience 
strong head-winds, and are sadly pitched about in 
that purgatorial expanse called the Caribbean Sea. 
Our ship is overladen with a heavy cargo, and we 
have three hundred raw recruits among the densely 
packed steerage passengers, under General Jefferson 
C. Davis, who is taking them out to Oregon, where 
they are expected to do some ** tall fighting," if need 
be, against the Indians. In time, and with the dis- 
cipline which they may acquire under so capable an 
officer, these "roughs," picked off the wharves of 
New York, may make good soldiers. But at this 
moment they are a source of discomfort to all, nay, 
of terror to many; for they are disposed to be muti- 
nous, and in case of trouble at sea might become a 
fearful element of destruction. 

It seems to us that troops should be conveyed by 
the Government on transport ships and not in pas- 
senger vessels. 

High head-winds, a slow ship, a heavy sea, and an 
overladen cargo, all combine to bring us into Aspin- 
wall forty-eight hours behind our time. We pass 
the high land about Porto Bello, and in some two 
hours after, the steamer is alongside the wharf at 
Aspinwall. Now this detention is not so grave a 
matter for the California passengers, who are imme- 
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diately t^ken in charge, rapidly passed over the 
Isthmus, and are in a few hours northward bound 
on the Pacific side. But to the small number of 
voyagers whose destination is the South Pacific the 
delay is of fearful import. The British mail steamer, 
the only one which runs on the South Pacific coast, 
not being compelled by any arrangement to make 
connection with our California line of steamers, has 
not waited. Only twenty hours previous to our ar- 
rival she had left Panama. 

When the railroad superintendent, the excellent 
Mr. Parker (since brutally assassinated at his office 
in Aspinwall), to whom we have letters, comes on 
board and announces to us that our steamer has left 
Panama, that we must be detained some three weeks, 
and that yellow fever is raging on the Isthmus, we 
feel as if we have received our death -doom. We 
seek relief in tears, and weep bitterly. Already our 
infant children are gasping for breath in this heated 
air, and how prolong their precious lives in this sul- 
try oven, under the molten, fiery sky } In our ea- 
gerness to join Admiral Dahlgren, who is now at 
Callao, and in command of the South Pacific squad- 
ron, we have left those at home, far dearer to us 
than life, — our elder children, — and have come thus 
far with our babes, prepared to brave every danger 
of storm and sea. But this delay is a new, an un- 
expected grief, for we had hoped to pass directly 
over the fatal Isthmus. 
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This kind-hearted man, who is greatly touched at 
our misfortune, cannot, however, shield us against 
the almost certain danger of contracting mala- 
rial disease, but he does all that can be done to 
guard us against the miasms to which so many 
have succumbed. We are at once put in posses- 
sion of the prettiest little cottage, so near the sea 
that at the open casement we can feel the spray of 
the ocean waves that dash at our feet. Yet the air 
is dark, heavy, and surcharged with malarious va- 
pors. The sun burns us at one moment with a 
fierce, scorching, pitiless gaze; and at the next, al- 
most in an instant, the burnished glare of the sky 
grows dull and leaden, and rain falls in heavy tor- 
rents, accompanied by hideous crashes of deafening 
thunder and the most intense flashes of lightning, 
until the brain feels seared and bewildered in this 
great pandemonium of nature. For the nonce the 
storm has spent its fury, but no grateful sense of re- 
lief follows, as in our own heaven-blest climate. The 
reeking, angry earth sends forth noxious moisture, 
and we cannot breathe the heavily laden, the soggy 
air. Our babes lie in an almost comatose state, 
and we need no pitying look of the doctor to 
tell us that they cannot live in this frightful heat. 
Opposite us yawns the mouth of the Chagres river, 
where so many brave men have perished. It is 
fair to look at, but- we know its exhalations to be 
fatal. 
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As well might the huge anaconda enwrap us in 
its slimy folds and stifle out our life, as to let the 
graceful Chagres mist enshroud us. But good Mr. 
Parker is our visible angel, and we follow his advice 
with implicit trust. Before dusk he bids us close 
all windows except, perhaps, those that look di- 
rectly on the open ocean ; to let no land breeze, 
however grateful, reach us, for it is death-dealing, 
but rather to endure the stifling heat. 

We try to enjoy the slender, stately palm shading 
our cottage door, the lustrous-leaved, bountifully 
laden bananas, the gorgeous beds of tropical flow- 
ers flaunting their varied hues in our garden, and 
we smile at the perfectly nude little native disport- 
ing in a tub of water near us the livelong day. As 
evening comes on the bright-eyed lizard cautiously 
peeps out at us, and this in our bed-room, too ! 
Fleas actively disport themselves, ants swarm by 
the million, mosquitoes sharpen their voices and 
their tiny fangs, our babes breathe more and more 
heavily — until, overcome by the horrors of this 
tropical night, we fall into a passing, fitful slum- 
ber, disturbed by menacing dreams, in which we 
dance with a huge tarantula, and are pushed by 
fiends into a lake of fire. We dream that we are 
an exile in Gehenna, and we awaken to watch 
the bloated spider weave his web in the newly 
risen sunbeam, and to pronounce the spot an 
abomination. 
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At the end of three never-to-be-forgotten days 
and nights, our kind friend, Captain Emmons, now 
Rear-Admiral, arrives at Panama, in command of 
the United States vessel " Ossipee," and learning 
our sad situation at Aspinwall, crosses the Isthmus 
at once to see us. We have in our possession a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, authorizing 
us to take passage in any vessel of war on the 
Pacific coast, having suitable accommodations, on 
account of yellow fever upon the passenger steamers 
on the Pacific coast. This letter gives the com- 
mander of any public vessel full authority in the 
premises. Although at the time we left the United 
States it was deemed essential that we should ob- 
tain such permission, because of the prevalence of 
yellow fever not only on the Isthmus but also 
along the coast ; yet we had not intended, when 
we left home, to avail ourselves of the privilege, 
but had taken passage on the " Ocean Queen," 
known to be the oldest and slowest steamer of 
the line, because she was said to arrive at such 
time at Aspinwall as would enable us to proceed 
directly in the British mail steamer for Peru. We 
had taken this letter, procured for us by the 
thoughtful kindness of that eminent statesman, 
the Hon. Thomas Ewing, now dead, rather as a 
precautionary than a necessary measure. When 
Captain Emmons arrived, both infants were hope- 
lessly ill. 
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The navy has no officer who better understands 
or more inflexibly performs his duty than the brave 
Emmons ; but on reading the Secretary's letter he 
at once offers to take us to Callao, where the flag- 
ship is stationed. There are many concurrent rea- 
sons why he can do so without prejudice to the 
public interest ; and when these are explained to us, 
and we see that our children may yet be saved, and 
that, too, without the slightest detriment to the 
public service, we most thankfully vaccept the gen- 
erous offer. 

We are at once ready to leave, and Mr. Parker 
gives us a special car and sends us immediately 
across the Isthmus. 

As we pass through Aspinwall we note that it is 
a mere place of business at the Atlantic terminus 
of the Panama railroad. It lies low, and reeks with 
hot, steamy miasms. What a promiscuous gather- 
ing of humanity inhabits this spot ! The natives 
are of manifold dusky hues, varying from yellow to 
black. 

The distance by rail from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific oceans is called forty-seven and a half miles. 
The road was made at such a tremendous cost of 
life that it is said, for every sleeper laid, rattle the 
bones of a ghastly skeleton. As we are borne over 
this via-dolorosa of modern civilization, by the steam 
Juggernaut, our fancy pictures the sluggish Chagres 
to be the inky Styx ; and beyond, the dusky shores 
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of Hades are lined with nodding ghosts. As we 
bend over our babes, one of whom the doctors pro- 
nounce too ill to make this journey, we pray God 
that they may not join this mournful procession, 
nor their little bones be left to sodden in this humid 
soil. 

We pass many groups of huts, or rancheros, 
where burrow mulattoes and Indians, naked chil- 
dren and semi-nude women, — miserable outgrowth 
of festering life. 

But no pen-picture may present the splendid 
magnificence, the glittering colors, of the flora of 
the country, — the luxuriant, dense, tangled masses 
of vegetable life ; intertwining, overleaping, under- 
lapping vines, branches, saplings, shrubs, trees, gi- 
gantic ferns, and most verdurous mosses. In these 
struggling strongholds animal life exists, prolific, 
distorted, and baneful. As the eye sickens, and 
upon the dull and sated sense hangs heavily the 
pall of this fevered, throbbing nature, the weary 
burden of the sensuous is gently lifted by a vision 
of the most chaste, the most pure floweret, the heav- 
enliest queen of all the floral realm. 

The lily-white espiritu-santo — O, most gracious 
name ; thou pearl of loveliness, what compassion of 
the Infinite to place thee here ! A revelation, a 
blessed type of pure repose, where all else is pas- 
sionate, — thou art the spiritualized essence of po- 
etical thought in flower. O subtle bloom of beauty. 
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in rapturous praise of Him we bend over thee. 
Dazzling white, as if reflecting uncreated light, and 
the glory of the throne from which thou wingest 
thy way to give us benediction. Within thy ambi- 
ent veil, entombed in thy heart of hearts, lies the 
precious, perfect figure of the dove. Marvellous 
symbol of the incarnate One! Holy Spirit of di- 
vine love ! may not the savage breast read this 
painted, this phantom prayer.-* Has ever earth 
thus shadowed the ideal } So inexpressibly ex- 
quisite art thou, we would traverse oceans to em- 
brace thee ; and now we possess thee, how can we 
turn away and leave thee in these murky forests } 
But, — yes, breathe out thy mission here, and show 
forth the vast mercies of God. Thus, and even here^ 
symbolize His unspeakable mysteries ! On the 
shores of the heavenly Jerusalem we shall meet thee 
again ! 

We are at the end of our route in a few hours ; 
hours interminable to us, for upon the thread of 
their flitting moments hangs the suspended life of 
our boy. 

At last we enter the narrow, dirty streets of 
Panama. Two little, rat-like mules, doing bravely 
the duty of horses, are ready to pull us to the water 
side ; and so we gain our first glimpse of the bound- 
less Pacific, which at this place rises and falls with 
a tide of twenty feet, and rolls on with the vast 
sweep of an almost illimitable space, filling, as it 
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does, the grandest concavity of the globe. We sur- 
vey, to us, a new ocean and a new continent. 

Our luggage is hurriedly placed on a little steam- 
tug, which fumes and frets away, as little things 
are apt to do, chafing under the ardent sun. We 
are told to hasten on with bated breath, as yellow 
fever is on the breeze. With a sense of untold re- 
lief, and fervent gratitude to God, bearing in our 
arms our almost dying child, we are placed in the 
captain*s gig. How we rejoice to be once more 
under the dear old flag. The sturdy tars give us a 
vigorous pull of two miles across the loveliest bay, 
which speedily brings us to the " Ossipee." We 
mount her side, pass the gangway, and stand on 
American soil. Who can measure the proud emo- 
tion except those who have felt the yearning of the 
exile in strange lands ? We are duly installed in 
the narrow compass of the captain's cosy cabin ; 
made very comfortable, but sorry to infringe so 
much on the convenience of others. 

By four o'clock the anchor is up, and the good 
ship, under a press of canvas, bears southward. 
From this instant our children revive from their 
prolonged and dangerous stupor, and quickly regain 
their accustomed vivacity. Our captain intends to 
catch the trade-winds and save coal. This, at 
times, is rather a slow process, and it takes us some 
ten days to reach Callao. We are twenty-one days 
at sea from New York. For a day or two the wind 
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is strong and we are helped along, but it comes 
around before reaching the equator. While tod- 
dling along with a smooth sea we are reminded of 
the old stories of the early Spanish navigators, who 
float helplessly for listless months over this same 
inanimate ocean, becalmed ; and they call it the 
Pacific. Complete misnomer, as applied to the 
stormy sweep of its southern expanse. Nor lies the 
vicious " Ossipee," " a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean," — not she. The sailors may well call her 
" a lively old gal," for she bounces and dances, rolls 
and pitches, jerks and quivers, like an indignant 
woman's-righter, who is too everlastingly demon- 
strative to adjust herself to a peaceful order of 
things. Yet little do the gallant crew of two hun- 
dred men who man her, with their twenty-seven 
fine officers, take heed of all this sickening motion ! 
Each man walks jauntily on his " sea-legs," with as 
easy a roll as if he were once again rocked in his 
mother's cradle ! Walk, did I say } The cradle 
sings no lullaby, for the men scamper about the rig- 
ging as the vessel rolls even to the water's edge, 
and we grow faint as we think of it. At what 
period in the programme of modern progress are 
women expected to become sailors? About that 
time we prefer to be " land-lubbers," and shall ask 
for an " easy berth ! " 

The Pacific mirrors the heavens grandly, with 
majestic grace; and we sit on the quarter deck, 
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gazing anon at the sky, then over the vast waters, 
and oft and again with affectionate pride upon those 
trophies of our husband's inventive genius which 
surround us, — the grim " Dahlgrens," rpady as ever 
to defend the honor of our native land and vindi- 
cate its flag afloat and ashore ; never yet treach- 
erous to friend, and dangerous alone to foe ! Dur- 
ing twenty years of trial, and forming the naval 
armament of our country, no " Dahlgren " has ever 
yet burst in action. Of no other gun can this 
much be said. 

At last we near Callao. At sunset of Monday, 
June 24, we are in the bay. How enchanting ! The 
air is bland, and clearer than we ever remember 
afterwards to have seen it there. The fine outlines 
of the Andes are clearly defined, and a novel and 
busy scene on land lies before us. We prepare to 
gain the side of the flag-ship, the historic old '' Pow- 
hatan" ; but the Admiral does not wait for the oflScial 
etiquette of recognition from her captain. As we 
enter the harbor the eye-glasses of the " Powhatan " 
have discerned a faint flutter of women's garments, 
a speck of a vision that looks like baby life, on board 
the " Ossipee." 

The rest is soon divined, and ere we are at an- 
chor we descry the Admiral's barge swiftly pulling 
toward us. He meets his family in the cabin of the 
" Ossipee," there to thank, with repeated thanks, 
his kind friend, her captain, for the lives of his 
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children, saved through his generous act ; and we 
bless a merciful God, who has protected us. We 
are transferred, for a day or so, to the cabin of the 
"Powhatan," until arrangements can be made for 
us in Lima. 



CHAPTER II. 



CALLAO. 



Callao is the port of Lima, and no one, unless 
compelled by the necessities of trade, lives there. 
In Lima is centred the polite society of Peru. Yet 
Callao has good points. Nothing can be finer than 
its harbor ; it is large, most beautiful, and perfectly 
secure for shipping, probably the most so of any in 
the South Sea. The largest vessels may lie with 
perfect safety in the road of this port, as the sound- 
ings give great depth ; it is free from rocks, and 
always calm. There is a gentle swell of the water, 
which produces a motion on shipboard not disagree- 
able. The islands of St. Lawrence and Callao shut 
in the harbor from the south wind, the onlv wind 
which ever blows here with constant or consider- 
able force. The south wind brings the cold from 
the Antarctic circle, which is«here superior in its 
influence to the Arctic. This place has at various 
times greatly suffered from earthquakes. The most 
calamitous occurred in 1693 and in 1746-47. Cal- 
lao was at that time entirely submerged by the tidal 
wave which immediately followed the upheaval of 
the earth. Of the twenty-three vessels then in 
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the harbor, nineteen were wholly sunk, and the re- 
maining four carried by the force of the waves to 
some distance on shore. The spot, inland, where 
these vessels were stranded is still pointed out. 
These earthquakes were followed by great sterility 
of the soil, and the sulphurous vapors arising from 
the earth in 1746-47 were most sickening and un- 
wholesome. 

On the sierras, or high table-lands of Peru, lie 
many fertile valleys ; but the low lands are sandy, 
and, as no rain falls, they are sterile, unless irri- 
gated. In the lower portion of Peru — say from 
5° to 1 5*^ — rain never falls, although heavy dews 
serve to support vegetation. The Andes, at a mean 
height of fourteen thousand feet, arrest the clouds, 
except in January, February, and March, when 
snow-dad. On the mountains these clouds dis- 
solve in rain and thunder. The average breadth 
of the sandy coast is from twelve to twenty-five 
leagues ; and extending over this surface, for four 
hundred leagues in length, rain is unknown. 

The small river Rimac encircles the valley of the 
same name, in which Lima is built, and, debouch- 
ing into the sea at Callao, irrigates and fertilizes 
the country around. Callao is six miles from Lima, 
or the ancient Ciudad de los Reyes — City of the 
Kings ; so called because it was always the vice- 
regal seat when under Spanish rule. There is a 
good carriage road, and also a railroad, connecting 
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the two places. Peru has to this day the benefit of 
the splendid roads built by the Incas, which may 
well be compared to the far-famed military roads of 
the ancient Romans. Indeed, vestiges everywhere 
abound of a former superior cultivation of the soil, 
and of a far greater populousness than at present. 
In the huacas, or mounds of earth placed over the 
dead, are found many objects evincing an advanced 
state of material civilization in a remote past. 

The Quechua, or language of the Incas and ruling 
classes, is very complex ; and, as it has not died out 
among the natives, the missionary priests of Peru 
often have to acquire it, and experience no little 
labor in overcoming its intricacies. 

In the course of a few days we are installed in a 
pleasant suite of rooms in the Hotel Morin. Our 
three apartments all open on to an inclosed balcony, 
six feet wide, which runs round their entire length. 
This balcony has fifteen large windows, nine look- 
ing out on the Plaza^ or large public square, and six 
commanding a vista of the ever busy Calk (street) 
Union, where the fashionable shopping of Lima is 
done. The Admiral and wife, their two children 
and two nurses, hold these rooms, considered the 
most desirable to be procured, and have an excel- 
lent private table, served in their parlor, and a 
Chinese man-servant assigned for their special use, 
all for the moderate sum of fifteen pesos a day, — ► 
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not over fifteen dollars of our paper currency ; 
quite a relief from the exorbitant charges of Wash- 
ington and New York. The hotel fronts on the 
Plaza, and opens on to the Calle Union ; to our right 
the " arcade," a row of shops, and opposite us the 
grand cathedral. Certainly the best location in 
Lima for sight-seeing. Two nights in the week 
the Plaza is brilliantly illuminated, and there is 
music, when the scene from our balcony is very 
gay. This hotel is of two stories ; the bajo^ or 
lower story, is used for shops, and the alto^ or upper 
floor, alone forms the hotel proper. 

The house is built slightly, on what a friend of 
ours wittily designates as "the earthquake princi- 
ple/* or in such a manner as to give as much as 
possible to such shocks, without giving way ; but 
the slight construction makes these buildings very 
resonant, and, to those accustomed to home quiet, 
almost unendurably noisy. For a long time we 
have listened to a sing-song recitative under our 
balcony. We are sure that the monotone is the 
prayerful voice of some saintly soul invoking heaven. 
Finally we express to our friend how great is our 
satisfaction that so pious a soul dwells near. We 
are sure that in time of temblor we shall be pro- 
tected by those incessant prayers. "Prayers, in- 
deed ! '* exclaims our much amused friend. " So 
they are, but prayers for soles (a Peruvian coin), not 
souls.'* Alas ! how swiftly the illusion is swept 
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away. We have listened with contentment to a 
street beggar indulging in his professional whine, 
whose station is under our balcony, and who never 
ceases to importune the passer by. 

Lima is filled with such mendicants, and a num- 
ber present a revolting appearance ; yet they are 
not lawless, but are permitted to beg under certain 
regulations. Many of them, however, should be 
cared for in the hospitals, for they exhibit the most 
sickening deformities of disease in order to excite 
your compassion. 

One of bur listless amusements is to watch the 
aguajeroSy or water-carriers, who constantly sur- 
round the fountain near our balcony. They are a 
rollicksome set, and make an odd picture, — seated 
far back on the sheep-like donkey, their water casks 
in front on either side, and their swinging feet nearly 
touching the earth. And now we turn to look at a 
procession of the ever patient donkeys. The calle 
around the corner is actually undergoing some re- 
pair, and these little animals are the brick-carriers. 
They go so slowly that we have ample time to 
count nearly twenty bricks piled on that little fel- 
low, who looks heavily laden. And so they jog on, 
for " this is the way " the street is laid. It would 
give a New Yorker a nervous spasm to behold it. 
While we still laugh as we think of the contrast of 
the hurry-skurry of lower Broadway, our eyes fall 
on^ the ever melancholy Cholos. 
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One carries her infant slung on her back, as al- 
ways wrapped. Another has just crossed the bridge, 
and is fresh from the country. She wears a Panama 
hat and the unfailing poncho. As these peasants 
wearily wend their way we grow dreamy, and the 
long vistas of an historic past open to our retro- 
spective view, — the gentle Peruvians, as depicted 
to us in the fascinating pages of Robertson and 
Marmontel ; the peaceful reign of the heaven-sent 
Incas, who make the desert blossom under their 
paternal government ; the Utopian idea of a com- 
mune realized ; the annual division of interests to 
suit the needs of a nation which is united like one 
large family : then, suddenly breaking in upon this 
paradisiacal calm, the angry flash of the fierce 
Spaniard s sword, the wild agony of the betrayed, 
the flush of conquest of the betrayer; and yet, 
above all, the crucifix of atonement sacrilegiously 
held aloft as if to cover the deed of horror and of 
guilt. Oh, long-suffering God of nations ! And such 
is the bitter dereliction of this once contented race, 
that to this day the melancholy imprint of their 
wretchedness is deeply set upon their countenances. 
They are certainly in appearance the most dejected 
race we have ever seen, and we were familiar with 
the aspect of the slaves of the South before the late 
war set them free ; yet something of this look may 
be ascribed to the climate. The air is almost stag- 
nation, — no life, no vitality ; and every one more or 
less enervated. 
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The races of Peru are very mixed. The pure 
Spaniard, or sangre-azul^ may, I suppose, be found, 
but he is seldom met. ' The Mestizoes are the off- 
spring of the Spaniard and Indian ; while the Quar- 
teroons, or the children of Mestizoes and Spaniards, 
have quite the Castilian look. But the Cholos, who 
are the descendants of the Mestizoes and Indians, 
have the full Indian cast. There are also the 
negroes and the coolies, who were principally plan- 
tation slaves before the emancipation. The fatal 
mistake in the Inca rule was the undue develotment 
of a PEACE POLICY. They were intelligent and 
more than semi-civilized, well governed and law 
abiding ; but they were unwarlike, and, thus emas- 
culated by long continued peace, they fell an easy, 
an irremediable prey to conquest. 

It is not pleasant to say it, but in the grand sum- 
ming up they became wretched, depressed, and 
subdued, just in proportion as they had been peace- 
ful. Has the world approached so much the nearer 
its millennial condition that we, too, can suppress 
our armies and let our navies die out } Ask Captain 
Jack } There is but one lesson for civilization to 
learn, and that is that nations must evangelize 
before they can disarm. However desirable that 
the millennium, or state of universal peace, may 
exist, it will prove as futile to look for it in the 
future, as it has been in the past, through purely 
governmental or philosophic agencies. The means 
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will be found inefficacious, because they do not 
strike deep enough. They will be found fallacious, 
because they ignore first principles. That history 
which only finds a limit in the creation is the veri- 
fication of these facts : viz., that sin was the' origi- 
nal disturbing power. Then came penalty. This 
involved all manner of disorder, a state of war being 
one of the consequential evils. Therefore, he who 
would substitute arbitration and perpetual peace for 
the " war system " must seek a remedy equal to the 
original cause. Now this remedy is religion. In 
this great work both the philosopher and the states- 
man must act a subordinate part to the missionary. 
A rational soul cannot be converted, nor can a true 
solidarity be reached, except through divine grace, 
as first exerted upon the individual man. Any other 
dream of universal brotherhood is impracticable. 
There is no lesson in history more solemn than this 
fact, that whenever individual sins repeated reach a 
certain aggregate^ then a nation becomes corrupt ; 
and, the gangrene having touched the heart, blood 
must flow freely, for it then has a purificatory or 
saving effect. If we would avoid the bitter penalty 
of this inexorable law, we must build upon deeper 
foundations than those of a merely material civiliza- 
tion ; for these drift away like baseless fabrics under 
the pitiless law that "might makes right," — that 
law under which the Inca succumbed. When we 
look across the Plaza at the superb cathedral where 
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lie the remains of the cruel Pizarro, who died at the 
hands of Alnragro and his adherents, in 1541, the 
pale-faced Incas fade out of vision, and we gaze 
with admiration upon his grand entombment. How 
massive and beautiful a structure ! The Christian 
thought — no matter how mean, how unworthy the 
instrument for its realization — is ever lofty and 
complete. 

A week after our arrival the wife of the President 
sent us her card by an officer of the rank of colonel, 
who is of the President's military family. A pres- 
entation for us is arranged. The PalaciOy or Presi- 
dent's house, has a very dilapidated exterior. The 
bajo is occupied by mean shops, but the interior is 
much finer than that of our presidential mansion. 
It was the old vice-regal palace, and presents a 
curious medley of monarchical and republican cus- 
toms. Not far distant, in the background of the 
palace, looms the beautiful mountain, a cross planted 
on its summit. We often love to ascend its base. 

The President of Peru, at the time we write of, is 
Colonel Prado. He has risen to power through a 
well planned revolution, and assumed the title of 
Dictator ; and has reigned over the Republic for 
nearly two years. He has recently been elected 
constitutional President, and it is hoped will have a 
felicitous administration under the constitutional 
restraints which he has accepted. 

Accompanied by the American Minister and Ad- 
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miral, we arrive at the Palacio at the designated 
hour. As this is simply a presentation for the wife 
of the Admiral, of course the gentlemen of our party 
dispense, as far as possible, with official dress. We 
ascend to the alto, and are conducted through sev- 
eral apartments. The President receives us in an 
outer saloon. He is of middling height, has a well 
built, compact frame, an executive head, and a good 
face. He is perhaps forty years old, — may be 
older, — has dark hair, heavy moustache, and beard 
full black. His countenance has the Spanish grav- 
ity, but the expression is pleasant. He shakes 
hands affably on meeting us. On state occasions 
he wears the bi-colored ribbon, — the insignia of the 
Dictator, and also, we believe, of his present rank as 
President, — and the uniform of colonel. He leads 
the way, after our introduction, offering us his arm, 
and passing through several spacious rooms, we 
reach an inner apartment, where Madame Prado 
receives us. 

La Presidenta is a handsome woman of Limenian 
type ; and our feminine appreciation pronounces her 
costume of green brocade, black lace, and black 
velvet entirely comme il faut. In fact, it has a 
refreshing air of Worth, As no other language is 
understood by Madame than the stately Castilian, 
the conversation at first is somewhat embarrassed, 
until the motherly thought rises uppermost in our 
heart to ask to see the baby. The chiquito Maxi- 
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miliano is at once brought in, superbly attired, held 
by a Cholo nurse, and squeezing tight in his little 
arms a very vicious and vivacious looking monkey. 
The entrance of the baby literally makes all lan- 
guage alike. The mo7io chatters, and so do we. 
He grimaces, and we are diverted. The President, 
the Minister, and the Admiral look amused, laugh a 
little, and end by being as much pleased as we ; and 
we part with exceeding demonstrations of friendli- 
ness. La Seftora embraces the writer, places her 
jewelled arms around her neck, and kisses her 
cheek. We promise to send the babies at once to 
visit the little Max (and we promise ourselves to 
instruct our women faithfully to guard against that 
sprightly monkey) ; and, finally, the President re- 
conducts us in person to the very outer door, from 
whence we fly off on cherub's wings, to the amaze- 
ment of our dignified escort, who do not seem to 
entirely comprehend that said gauzy wings have 
cemented a friendship more substantial than if held 
together by red tape or even diplomatic lace. We 
appeal to every mother who reads this, for we know 
perfectly well that their verdict will sustain our 
very informal management of foreign relations on 
this occasion. 

On the " glorious Fourth " the officers of the flag- 
ship give a beautiful ball. The quarter-deck of the 
old historic " Powhatan " is very wide, and presents 
an appearance we are proud of, arranged as a ball- 
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room, covered over and draped in with the flag we 
love so well. The effect is enchanting, and, when 
the beautiful Limenian senoritas arrive, it is pleas- 
ant to see the enjoyment of our gallant officers. 
All ladies here, by courtesy, are called Seilorita, or 
Miss, as a homage, real or supposed, to their youth- 
fulness ; very much as the old-fashioned plantation 
negro will persistently call you "Miss Mary," as 
you dandle your tenth grandchild on your vener- 
able knees, with spectacles duly mounted. How 
delicate the compliment, and you give baby a more 
lively bouncing in the suggested thought of a juve- 
nility long vanished. 

We turn from the captivating Spanish waltz to 
watch the sailors. God bless them ! They form a 
dense mass in the background, or, rather, fringing 
in the outer circle of the extemporized ball-room. 
They look on eagerly, — we imagine wistfully, — and 
amuse themselves making sotto voce and (we are 
sure) quaint comments on the dancers. We are 
not certain, after all, but Jack has the best of it ; 
for, according to time-honored Oriental custom, the 
superior looks on in graceful and dignified repose 
while a hired company dance before him for his 
amusement. Jack for once is taking his rest, and 
is amused withal. 



CHAPTER III. 



LIMA. 



Luxury of dress is a predominant passion in 
Lima. A system of free-trade, established in 1783, 
permitted unlimited intercourse between Spain and 
certain ports of Peru. Callao and Arica being of 
the number designated. The result was from the 
first highly favorable, and a flourishing commerce, 
principally with England, has grown up. Many 
merchant ships still double Cape Horn, and bring 
the finest silks, velvets, linens, cutlery, glass-ware, 
superfine cloths, etc. It is extremely mortifying to 
a patriotic American that we have, so to speak, no 
commerce; and if we had we never could compete 
with this free-trade from Europe. Were it not for 
our navy we fear the Peruanos and, indeed, all 
South America would be blissfully unaware of our 
existence as a nation, for the English rule on this 
coast as to trade. 

At this time great amplitude of skirts are worn 
here, and the ladies trail their silks and fine satins 
through the filthy streets in a remorseless way that 
would even surprise our women of fashion at home. 
We ventured one day to offer a gentle expostula- 
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tion on the subject, when we were instantly an- 
swered : " Of course our dresses cannot be worn 
but once or twice, nor do we desire to appear in 
them more often, no matter how costly or elaborate 
they may be ! '* The votaries of fashion are quite 
the same all the world over, and the modiste of 
Lima is just as giddy, reckless, and unreasonable, 
as her sister artiste in New York. We are not 
aware that freedom exists short of the Fijis. No, 
not even there, for we have seen the Fiji wig, which 
far transcends the present complicated coiffure. 

The streets of Lima are narrow, paved with the 
roughest, jagged stones ; and the open gutters, 
called ezequiaSy run through their middle. The 
sidewalks are so narrow that it is more comfort- 
able to trudge on, single file, d Vindienne. The 
sharp stones make driving simply intolerable ; 
which, we suppose, is the reason why it is quite 
the costumbre del pais (custom of the country) to 
walk. 

Flocks of ungainly turkey-buzzards brood over 
these dirty gutters, where all garbage is thrown. 
These birds act, in great part, as scavengers for the 
city, and are really picturesque in their ugliness. 
They sit motionless, often for hours, as if mourning 
over some past woe, and they frequently choose the 
most remarkable sites for lodgment ; so much so, 
that at first we mistook them for architectural 
points of adornment to public buildings, as we 
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viewed them, perched aloft on cloud-capped towers 
and glistening pinnacles. If ubiquity, utility, and 
enduring vitality can entitle them to such a pre- 
eminence, they may fairly be called the national 
bird. 

We find but slight variations in the climate. 
The average thermometer in winter, at noon, is 
sixty degrees, and in summer eighty-five degrees. 
Although this would appear to indicate a delightful 
winter climate, yet nothing can be more disagreea- 
ble, to our appreciation, than the state of the atmos- 
phere since we have been here. The winter months 
of these regions are June, July, and August ; and, 
although the temperature is, as we have stated, con- 
siderably lower than in summer, yet it is not consid- 
ered cold enough to require much warm clothing. 
The dampness prevailing is very penetrating, the 
absence of sun chills, and the oppressive stillness of 
the air, unrelieved by the slightest motion, is very 
depressing. Of course, under such conditions, there 
is no life, not vital air enough to infuse energy ; 
and although no rain ever falls, yet the mist called 
garua is so heavy at night that in the early morn- 
ing the streets are wet and quite muddy, as if 
caused by fine showers of rain. Unaccustomed to 
the climate, we suffer from want of fire, and sit muf- 
fled in warm wraps in the house, where it is colder 
than the open air. At night the slight heat given 
out by our gas-burners is grateful. Of course, dur- 
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ing the summer months, this dampness disappears 
under the fierce rays of the sun, which then beam 
forth, we are told. If one incautiously is exposed 
to the night air, when the mists prevail, the terciano, 
or intermittent of the country, is to be feared. 

Soon after our departure, some months later than 
the time of which we write, the yellow fever raged 
with pestilential violence. But this plague is not 
incident to the climate, and has been brought down 
the coast from Panama, through the want of proper 
sanitary precautions in the beginning. Afterwards 
it found fierce food in the present uncleanly state 
of the city. The sky has a dull, leaden look in 
winter, and appears exactly as it often does with us 
at home just previous to a rain storm. The illu- 
sion is so peculiar to our vision that in our constant 
out-door excursions we find ourselves saying, ** But 
it will surely rain,'* which as often elicits a laugh at 
our expense. But if we object to the acclimatizing 
process, it do^s not seem hurtful to the children, 
who flourish. Every morning they are carried by 
their amaSy or nurses, to the lecheriuy or establish- 
ment where the cows are kept. Here, about nine 
o'clock, after the morning mass, and before break- 
fast, many persons come for a drink of fresh milk. 
There can be no deception, for the patient little 
cows, standing in rows of stalls opening on to a 
common open yard, or patio, are milked in one's 
presence ; and you sip the foaming cup in a rural 
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way, in the heart of this great city. Huge cans of 
boiling milk are also on hand if one prefers the bev- 
erage in that form, as many seem to do. We are 
told that the cows are often changed from the town 
lecheria to the dairy farm in the country ; the same 
cows only being kept a few weeks at a time in 
town, then sent to the kaciendiij or farm, and ex- 
changed, and so on. This excellent plan might be 
adopted with great advantage to the infants and the 
invalids of all our cities, to whom a foaming cup of 
fresh milk every morning would be a real blessing. 

A friend, Seilor M z, invites us to occupy his 

loge at the opera, and en costume de baly as is de 
rigueur if one takes a box, we drive there ; and not 
knowing that it is quite the custom to walk home 
we give no special order to the driver, supposing, as 
a matter of course, he will await our exit. At the 
close of the performance we find, to our dismay, 
that Jehu has disappeared, and we are compelled to 
walk to our hotel in a searching mist, which is so 
nearly rain that our satin slippers are wetted through 
and through. We mention this incident to show 
how heavily these dews fall. The Opera-house needs 
repair, but the plan is admirable. The first row of 
boxes open directly on the street outside, the ground 
being slightly raised, and so disposed as to reach 
the required level ; so that if you occupy one of 
these stalls, and any accident occurs, such as fire or 
temblor, you open the door and are free. 
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The ladies of Lima are permitted great liberty in 
some things. For instance, if one wishes to attend 
an opera, unescorted by a gentleman, one can do so. 
Wrapped in the black manta, which quite conceals 
the features, and accompanied by a maid servant, 
one is quite protected. But in this incognita you 
are expected to take your seat in the parquet, which 
we are told it is entirely respectable to do. In fact, 
ladies promenade the streets of Lima with freedom 
and safety at all hours, and quite unattended except 
by a criada, or maid. 

A Limenian seilorita, enveloped in manta, the 
bright eyes alone to be seen, the jewelled hand 
clasping the folds of the mantle drawn around her, 
is always to us attractive and interesting. 

The social element of the upper classes of Lima 
is highly cultured, and consists principally of the 
few families who really own and govern the coun- 
try. These people are refined and high-bred, and 
of courteous and agreeable manners. Many of 
them, both ladies and gentlemen, have had long 
experience of Parisian life, where their immense 
wealth enables them to command every luxury and 
avail themselves of every educational advantage. 
But the country itself, as represented by the masses 
of people, seems to us as scarcely more than semi- 
civilized, the barbaric taste and ideas predominat- 
ing. 

The old national dress of the women, called saya 
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y mantUy has disappeared. We have only seen it 
once since being in Lima, and cannot even find it 
photographed in any of the numerous galleries. 
This change is not to be regretted, as nothing, to 
our eye, can be more ungraceful than the species of 
straight jacket called saya. The manta is also fast 
giving way, and must soon be displaced by the 
modern bonnet. It is only worn at church, and 
used for n^glig^. The coquettish mantilla is much 
affected, and almost every seftorita who calls upon 
us is so draped. This Spanish veil is very pretty, 
and extremely becoming to nearly every face, but 
for street promenade it is too public ; at least it 
seems to us to give slight protection when we at- 
tempt its use, hoping to escape the terrible stare 
our bonnet inflicts upon us. But it is when attend- 
ing mass that we experience the greatest inconve- 
nience from wearing a bonnet. 

On such occasions we are always at once met 
with the demand, qtiitta la gorra, " take your bon- 
net off," made in emphatic, guttural tones. Once, 
happening to be thus accosted when accompanied 
by one of our officers, he thought the sexton was 
swearing in Irish at us, being quite sure that he 
heard the familiar " be gorra ; " and, highly diverted 
as we were, we were obliged to make instant ex- 
planation to our irate escort, and assure him that 
the phrase which caused his displeasure meant no 
rudeness. It is only in the church of San 
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under the control of the Society of Jesus, that we 
are allowed to wear the universally condemned bon- 
net. This church has chairs, and is otherwise very 
comfortable in its arrangements ; and the interior 
adornments are remarkable, presenting some won- 
derful specimens of wood-carving. The exterior 
also is handsome, especially the fagade. Indeed, all 
the churches of Lima have noble architectural pro- 
portions, so that their exterior is always imposing ; 
but the interior ornamentation spoils everything. 
As you approach the altars and the shrines of saints, 
the various images are tawdry, and shock all one's 
ideas of the aesthetic. Great wealth, without the 
guidance of good taste, has been here lavished. 
They tell us that this sacrifice of the purer rules of 
art has often been made in order to better adapt 
devotion to the rude Indian. We cannot but de- 
plore such a mistake, and feel that the savage taste 
ought to be raised to the proper ideal standard, not 
the standard lowered to suit the untutored mind. 

The church of La Merced is a special instance of 
very elaborate and beautiful architectural adorn- 
ment, ruined in its general effect by the execrable 
interior ornamentation. The church of San Augus- 
tine is well placed, and carefully and artistically 
studied, but has the most striking defects of interior 
finish. Here they show you a black Saviour, wear- 
ing a huge wig of real negro hair, — a most frightful 
object. It is kept at a side altar, near the grand 
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altar ; and not far from it is the shrine of St. 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine. She wears 
a tawdry velvet dress. The black image we refer 
to is doubtless intended to impress the Negro and 
the Indian with an idea of the universal brother- 
hood ; and the type is here used with more evident 
adaptation, as we are told that St. Augustine was 
an African. 

It is high noon of a week-day when we enter this 
church, first idly looking in as we saunter past 
The doors are open, and the vista is impressive. 
The monks are intoning their office. They are 
oblivious of our presence as we stand in a side aisle. 
The chant has a Gregorian sound, and the effect is 
very solemn. So, many centuries before Peru was 
discovered by the Spaniard, these monks, clad in 
the same habiliments, have chanted this same noble 
office! 

Emerging once more into the open air we take a 
broken-down vehicle, the best at hand, and drive 
out to the new Alameda, Here we dismiss the car- 
riage, preferring to walk home rather than be jolted 
again over the stones ; and we are only charged the 
moderate sum of eighty cents of our currency for 
the drive. We spend the morning in this pleasant 
spot. There is only one broad, straight walk, kept 
in good order, and the whole space is inclosed 
within an iron railing. This walk is, perhaps, half 
a mile long. At its farther end is a fountain, sur- 
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rounded by superb tropical plants. The effect must 
be extremely refreshing in summer. There are 
vases of flowers in rows ; and, placed at regular 
intervals, twelve well executed marble statues of 
the public men of Peru. This walk has lamps on 
either side, and marble benches invite repose. Par- 
.terres of flowers smile upon you in profusion, decked 
out with every variety of tropical flower growing^ 
luxuriantly in the open air, and all resting under 
the shadow of glorious Amancaes, whose huge sides 
slope down almost to this garden spot. It is also 
hemmed in by an ancient monastery on either side, 
all adding to the restful sentiment of the spot. Yet 
the whole effect is too formal to put one in strict 
unison with nature, lavish as she here is. 

At the risk of having our taste questioned by the 
polite world of Lima, we greatly prefer the old 
Alameda, where you walk at will along the river 
Rimac, under somewhat straggling, and now neg- 
lected rows of fine old trees ; in full view, to be 
sure, of the huge building erected for the matadores 
or bull-fights, which is not agreeably suggestive. 
But the ancient walls near are adorned with the 
lovely, large-flowered jessamine. The venerable 
stone bridge, with its gate of beautiful architecture, 
forming the entrance into the city, is not far off". 
The washerwomen stand in the water in groups, 
wringing their linen ; and we persuade our friend to 
try a tumble-down rustic bridge, which takes us 
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over to a little island spot, from whence, picking 
our way over stones, we actually gain the city by a 
postern gate. 

The city of Lima is surrounded in its whole 
extent with a brick wall flanked by bastions. Many 
of the principal residences have gardens, as well as 
the monasteries for nuns, and likewise those for 
monks, which cover, it is said, nearly one-third of 
the space in Lima ; and every one has fine gardens 
inclosed. These open spaces doubtless contribute 
greatly to the salubrity of the city, which is other- 
wise closely built, and has very few public squares. 

Lima is not only filled with churches and con- 
vents, but has also many admirably conducted 
charitable institutions, as well as some universities 
established for the promotion of science and the 
advancement of literature. The large structure to 
which we have referred, placed outside the walls, is 
still used for bull-fights. We have only seen the 
exterior of this building, although a performance, to 
which we received a formal invitation, and which 
we are told was well attended, has taken place since 
our arrival. We understand, however, that this 
cruel amusement is not looked upon with as much 
favor as formerly, and that the best society no longer 
give it prestige by their presence to any great ex- 
tent. Cock-fighting is also greatly in vogue here, 
as we have observed it to be in Cuba. 

Some years since, while spending a winter in 
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Cuba, when en route from the Havana to Mantan- 
zas, we noticed at every railway station where we 
stopped that these trained fighting-cocks were 
brought to the car windows for sale, and " Se- 
nores y sehoritas " were alike urged, with every 
importunity, to purchase. 

But the real trouble in Peru, which would indeed 
seem to forbid any rapid change for the better, con- 
sists in the great variety of races, and in the de- 
graded state of the various classes. And we would 
here ask, how we can hope to escape the same 
source of inherent and fatal weakness if we ever 
suffer ourselves, misled by an insane love of con- 
quest, and departing from our traditional policy of 
non-intervention, to seek the annexation . of such 
peoples as those who inhabit Cuba and Mexico ? 
We should, these coveted prizes once grasped, inev- 
itably fall to pieces as a consequence of such addi- 
tion, and thus lose what little solidarity of interests 
may still remain to us. We are but very loosely 
thrown together as a nation, and in the one tie of a 
common language almost consists our autonomy at 
present. If we, in our heaven-reaching ambition, 
erect a tower of Babel in our midst, the whole fabric 
may o*ertopple with us, and satanic pride anew cause 
the fall of our country. We shall but exemplify the 
same old-new story ever and ever repeated and 
re-repeated since the beginning. 

Now in Peru the dominant and intelligent class 
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cannot be said to constitute over one-eighth of the 
population. A republic must be based upon the 
intelligence of the people at large, and cannot flour- 
ish, or indeed have an existence, laid upon a foun- 
dation of ignorance ; and we have, in effect, in Peru, 
only a republic by name, but in reality an oligarchi- 
cal organization with some republican forms. The 
army rules. Although it is not very large it is in 
good discipline, and forms, in the hands of a popu- 
lar executive, as an instrument of administrative 
power, a force which God forbid the military ele- 
ment may ever attain in the United States. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LIMA. 



Our life is somewhat monotonous. We are 
alone just now; the Admiral has gone off on a 
cruise, and the days repeat themselves without 
much change. Our Chinaman, Loo, who has a 
lamb-like meekness of aspect which quite suggests 
an admirable automatic India-rubber work of art, 
glides in to serve the breakfast. Loo inclines us to 
speculate very feebly, for he does not awaken suf- 
ficient interest for an active mental effort in his 
behalf, upon the curious phenomenon of his make- 
up. What it is about this self-moving machine, 
whether it be the noiseless perfection of his mode 
of waiting, or the imperfection of his nerveless 
organization, we cannot tell ; but he fails to impress 
us altogether with the idea that he is an individu- 
alism. We do not swallow a moUusk with any 
particular consciousness that it is an animal, and 
we cannot regard the oily Loo as other than a lubri- 
cated moUusk, whose presence is outside of all the 
laws of personality. He is essentially a nobody ; 
and yet, shame to the higher creations who may 
investigate as to the special Darwinian link he may 
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develop, he performs his mission on this mundane 
with entire and scrupulous exactitude. We have 
never seen the table d'hdte of the hotel ; but doubt- 
less Loo prides himself on tempting us each day 
with the entire list of viands ; not the mere bill of 
fare, but the actual dishes placed before us. It is 
ever the same, has not varied once since our coming. 
Tea, fried fish and salad, boiled potatoes and corn, 
bad butter, good bread ; then a mixed dish of steak, 
chop, sausage and potatoes, and tortillas garnished 
with fried banana, and so on. We look hopelessly 
at some dishes, which imply indigestion, and simply 
taste others ; for the enervating climate takes away 
the zest of appetite. The cloth removed we place 
ourselves listlessly at our balcony, and indulge in 
the habitual love of sight-seeing of the country. 

Were we asked at this moment, "What is the 
motive power of Peru ? " we would say, decidedly, 
" The donkey ! " To be sure, the style of horses is 
unique. Here rumbles along an ancient "vehicular." 
Three horses are attached to this dilapidated craft 
on wheels — a gray, a bay, and a black equine, all 
ungroomed and galloping away with the Gilpins 
inside. Here they go and there they go. The 
gray flies off at a tangent and rambles on the verge 
of the sidewalk, while the bay straggles across the 
narrow street, quite as determined to "gang his ain 
gate," and Jehu, with entire impartiality, whips all 
three. Will Mr. Bergh kindly organize a society 
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in Lima which may put a stop to the cruel treat- 
ment of animals ? " If I had a donkey " — well, what 
would we do ? Why, laugh at him all the day. He 
is too absurd. He is here, there, and everywhere. 
Not much larger than a shabby sheep ; how inef- 
fably ludicrous he is, jogging along under his 
burden. The native has such a picturesque fashion 
of riding him. He or she sits astride, within some 
two inches of the tail. Behold " Asinus" trotting 
away steadily, a huge negro on the strong back, 
with his long legs dangling and nearly scraping the 
ground, and each separate toe planted straight out. 
And now comes the Chola wearing immense hoops. 
She too sits astride, in a free and easy way that 
would delight our woman's-righter at home, and on 
either side, vying with the large dimensions of her 
hoops, are the paniers, stuffed out with market 
wares from the country. She is many feet broad, 
wears a Panama hat, and a sleek looking baby is 
strapped in the poncho on her back and saucily 
peeps out. Shade of Sancho Panza preserve us ! 

Now imagine, if one can, a score of donkeys. 
They carry immense bundles of long green grass 
strapped over their backs. One man with a > long 
stick conducts the lot, who follow each other per- 
force, each one being tied to the tail of his predeces- 
sor. The effect is indescribable, and highly 
suggestive of the rural, as nearly all that is visible 
is the waving grass, to which the motion of the 

4 
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donkey underneath gives a breezy aspect that is 
refreshing. And here is our friend the panadero. 
He carries white^ sweet, light bread, baked like our 
French rolls, from faultless flour. And the agtia- 
dcTo, with his casks of water for household needs. 
Although the river Rimac traverses the city, the 
inhabitants rarely attempt to utilize it in any way, 
but continue to depend on the small supply of the 
water-carrier. But this donkey caps the climax. 
He is laden with an entire family, father, mother, 
and chiqiiitos^ — all strung along on the one patient, 
much enduring animal. The little one holds on at 
the tail. Our mirth is irrepressible. We look around 
to see if the idle loungers in the Plaza do not laugh, 
but no one deigns to notice the peasant family. 

We cannot enjoy the ludicrous without company, 
and we are glad to rest our mirthful eyes on the 
soldiers, who may at all times be seen parading 
about the Plaza. They wear red trousers and have 
a short hobbling gait. Their accoutrements look 
white, and are well adjusted and strapped on their 
broad backs. They are a race of dnmpyy thick-set 
men, who appear to be capable of great endurance ; 
but the figure is inelegant. 

And so we have dawdled away the morning, and 
Loo softly purrs out ^'la coiniduy seftorital^ — dinner, 
which, like the ahmierzOy or breakfast, is invariable. 
Soup, fish, potatoes, beef h la mode garnished with 
peas and frijolcs^ roast chicken, birds with olives. 
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and a variety of petits plats. Add to this a dessert 
of dulces and various tropical fruits. 

The valley of the Rimac, in which Lima lies, 
produces a boundless variety of fruits and esculents. 
We have the orange, pine-apple, plantain, sugar- 
cane, chocolate nut, the many species of pepper so 
constantly used in all dishes ; also wheat and bar- 
ley ; but the chiefest glory of all is the chirimoya, 
which is to be found here, and we believe scarcely 
elsewhere, in perfection. It is pear-shaped, but 
much larger than any pear, and filled with a creamy 
delicious custard. Thtpalta^ called by Americans 
the alligator pear, makes the best base for a salad 
we know of. It is spongy and nearly tasteless, and 
is an admirable absorbent for a rich sauce. Those 
who know how to make a terrapin stew a la Mary- 
land will understand us. The terrapin has rela- 
tively the same adaptations. 

The wines and cordials of Pisco are excellent, 
and we have received some of the choicest from the 
magnificent vineyards of the Elias family, who live 
like feudal lords on their domains of vast extent, 
from which the market is supplied in great measure 
with th€ Pisco wines. 

This province abounds in cattle and sheep, also 
pacas ; and in the heights, and skirting the Cor- 
dilleras, are partridges, quails, giianacos^ venados or 
deer, the vicunas sheep, the viscuchos or rabbits, 
pacochaSf etc. 
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At our table we find the mutton excellent, beef 
poor, plenty of good poultry. The turkey grows to 
an enormous size, and often costs a*s high as seven 
or eight dollars, our currency ; and of course is 
only found on the tables of the wealthy. The fish 
are delicate and plentiful, and there is a daily 
supply from Callao and Chorillas. 

Among the exportation s are Jesuits' Bark and 
many medical drugs, vicunas wool, and guano from 
the adjacent islands. There is a flourishing trade 
with China, and there are shops filled with Chinese 
curios, which may be procured at reasonable prices. 

The Admiral has returned, and our quondam 
friend the Colonel comes to us with a verbal but 
formal invitation to dine at the palace on July 22, — 
St. Madeleine's day. It is the fiesta of the Presi- 
dent's wife, whose name is Madeleine. She does 
not know that our name is likewise Madeleine ; so 
that it is our feast-day too. A curious coincidence, 
as we happen to be the only other lady at this large 
entertainment of eighty covers. There is nothing 
noticeable about this banquet, which is served quite 
as our own dinners are, the cuisine being French ; 
except, perhaps, that grouped around the chair of 
the President stand a number of officers who con- 
verse quite freely not only among themselves but 
also with us who are seated at the table. They evi- 
dently stand there — gentlemen in waiting — a 
vestige, probably, of some former vice-regal custom ; 
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but yet they fill the function, whatever it may be, 
with a republican ease in strange contrast with 
the fact itself They even drink with the Admiral, 
who sits across the table, he having led in la 
Presidenta, 

In this spacious saloon one hundred and forty 
guests may be comfortably placed at table. We 
have seen our own presidential dining-room quite 
filled with forty guests on state occasions. Is this 
a full measure of hospitable space for this great 
republic to assign to the state dinners of its Chief 
Magistrate.? At intervals Muring this dinner we 
have music ; and, greatly to our delectation, a series 
of national airs. We are not sufficiently skilled in 
the rules of musical composition, of counterpoint 
and thorough-base, to understand what it is that 
produces the effect ; but the sounds are grandiose 
and military, and although harsh and barbaric, yet 
not inharmonious ; for they stir the fancy with wild 
echoes of the loud outcry of battle, the fierce foray, 
the dread warrior swooping down with crushing 
force, borne onward in that crash of sound, and 
dispensing death-dealing blows. Once at a state 
dinner given by our good President Lincoln, as we 
listened to the Marine Band, he said to us, " This 
music makes me sad." No one else seemed to 
notice it at all, but in the melancholy expression 
of our great martyr, we could understand that this 
war-like air bore to him the wails of the wounded 
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and dying, or perchance some vague presentiment 
of his own swift-coming doom, which was then near 
at hand. 

We have not heard the native flute of reeds, the 
quena (pronounced kay-nah), but we are told by 
musical critics that the sounds produced are melo- 
dious, but very plaintive. 

Musical taste is highly cnltivated in Lima. They 
have a philharmonic society which is well supported 
by the first people of the city. They give a series 
of private concerts which are truly brilliant, and the 
programme and execution highly creditable. The 
hall used for this purpose is perfectly adapted to 
the climate, and opens into a pleasant garden. 
There are adjoining saloons where one can partake 
of refreshments in the intervals of music. 

After the concert we were treated to an English 
farce, very well acted by amateur performers, and 
patiently listened to with a perfect gravity of man- 
ner which diverted us, by an audience that must 
have been as ignorant of the language as our opera 
habitues often are of the Italian. In this farce the 
ladies were personated by gentlemen, but the dis- 
guise was well sustained. The pianos used here are 
all Erards, and have the sweetness of tone which 
distinguishes this maker. 

The three National days of Peru commence July 
28, the anniversary of their declaration of indepen- 
dence. Again our friend the Colonel brings us a 
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verbal invitation from the palace to attend on each 
of the three evenings to witness the fire- works, and 
other manifestations of public rejoicing, from the 
President's balcony, and afterwards accompany 
his excellency to the opera. The pyrotechnic dis- 
plays are very fine in Lima, as the Peruvians are 
said to have a particular talent for this sort of thing 
and the people take infinite delight in the exhibi- 
tion. July 28 is the Peruvian Fourth-of-July. 
This is the forty-sixth anniversary of their declara- 
tion of independence. 

After the fire-works, which conclude with a 
grand finale in which the letters Muera-EspaHa 
(Death to Spain) blaze forth, we enter the state 
coach and are driven to the opera. This official 
coach, drawn by four horses and accompanied by 
liveried outriders and an escort of cavalry, is a re- 
maining trace of former vice-regal state. Indeed, 
the uncouth and cumbersome affair looked to us as 
if it might be the identical "trap" in which the 
ancient viceroys so magnificently disported them- 
selves. We must confess that our republican train- 
ing caused us to be much more amused than 
impressed by the gravity of the occasion, and with 
ill-timed levity our thoughts flew back to the pleas- 
ant village where once, when we were a very little 
girl, we succeeded in persuading a piously precise 
relative to take us to a " show," or travelling circus. 

Our infantile imagination, already overheated by 
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diligent reading of the " Arabian Nights," at once 
took fire when the sublime elephant, invested with 
gorgeous red trappings, entered the ring ; and, 
escaping the grasp of our horrified matron, with 
one bound we made for the charmed enclosure and 
had a ride on that elephant. Seated on the back 
of the monster we shut our eyes to the ignoble 
crowd below, and for once, if never again, enjoyed 
an illusion. We were an Oriental princess, and the 
swa)ung movement and heavy tread of the beast 
was a part of the enchantment ; and although we 
were soon restored to the realities and proprieties 
of our baby life by the almost convulsive clutch of 
onr angry escort, who made an energetic and 
speedy exit with us, yet the pleasurable recollection 
still overrides in our mind the scandal and the 
penitential after-scene, and we cannot but compare 
this other occasion with'our ride, when a child, on 
the elephant. 

So we quietly muse, hide our smile behind our 
fan, think of the elephant, and regret that we are 
so disillusionized as to find tam.e, and even absurd, 
what would at an earlier day have set us wild with 
delight ; yet, after all, these are the compensations 
to humanity. Almost as a rule, when a pleasure 
comes, one has lived beyond the keen appreciation 
of its enjoyment. How often have we heard the 
very youthful oflScer exclaim, " How nice to be an 
Admiral!" Yes, my dear boy ; it would be "very 
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nice" for you just as you are at this moment, with 
your bright eyes and wealth of brown hair, with 
form, face, and color depicting the sunbeams of life; 
but not so nice whenever the now coveted honor 
comes, as likely it may some day, for it will find 
you too old, too labor-worn, too wise, to care much 
about it. And, as we cynically moralize, the car- 
riage stops with a thump, and amidst much outside 
flourish we are ushered by a side door to a small 
room, where the President is received by some 
members of his cabinet, his military staff, and a few 
friends who await his arrival. Refreshments are 
served, after which we enter the presidential loge, 
which is of large size and hung in crimson. Five 
handsome arm-chairs are placed in front, which are 
occupied by the President, la Presidenta^ the Minis- 
ter of War, and the Admiral and wife. When the 
President enters, the audience rise to their feet, and 
every one stands while the orchestra executes a 
national air with spirit. Then a national hymn is 
sung; then an address is made to the President from 
the stage, during which the orator waves a Peru- 
vian flag over his head, and denounces Spain, with 
whom the country is at war. The immense audi- 
ence give rapturous acclaim ; and who can see, at 
this instant, the least foreshadowing of that storm 
of revolution which, it is said, may burst forth at any 
moment and destroy the power of this man, this 
Dictator ? 
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It is not our present intention to hold to view the 
political kaleidoscope of the country, although 
during our short residence at the capital we have 
frequent and signal opportunities for close observa- 
tion. We gratefully acknowledge that Admiral 
Dahlgren has been particularly well received, not 
only as the Almirante Nor te- Americano ^ but also, 
we are proud to say, for qualities apart from official 
position, — for personal distinction as an officer, and 
for a recognized and still higher reputation as an 
inventor and a man of science ; and we are thus 
thrown into constant relations with prominent 
people of the country, and cannot but form opinions 
on many vexed questions which we constantly hear 
discussed, and from diflferent stand-points. Admi- 
ral Dahlgren keeps a daily journal, as he has done 
always, and he makes careful notes. These we do 
not propose to use in this narrative, but simply 
to give our own impressions as they affect a femi- 
nine mind. 

Colonel Prado has never been acceptable to the 
best families of Peru, who really make their rulers. 
He is essentially a soldier, and came from Are- 
quipa. He vaulted into power by a successful coup 
de main, and at once boldly proclaimed himself Dic- 
tator. He vigorously set about making those 
changes which he deemed needed reforms. It is a 
singular fact that so long as he governed with an 
absolute and usurped authority he was potent ; but 
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the moment he relaxed and sought to be considered 
the constitutional President, — in other words, to 
re-establish the law which he had himself suspend- 
ed, — from that moment he seems to have failed. 
The legislative branch have become antagonistic, 
the clergy denounce his so-called reforms, and it 
is said his downfall must come. 

He has been particularly unwise in attempting to 
restrict and abolish many time-honored privileges of 
the clergy. The sentiment of the people at large 
does not sustain him in making these changes. But 
Prado is in some senses a patriot. In money 
matters every one concedes that he is unimpeach- 
able ; and if he is ever compelled to fly Peru, he 
will still remain, after wielding almost unlimited 
power, a poor man. He found an impoverished 
treasiu"y, and now there is a full exchequer. This 
is a pure record. In fact one cause of the present 
dissatisfaction is that he has greatly retrenched 
many expenditures of the government, cut down fat 
salaries, and particularly has modified some pension 
laws which diminish some large incomes. His task 
is at least an ungracious one ; the aristocrats are 
displeased, and the masses do not know enough to 
care. He greatly relies on the army, we are told. 

These public festivities, occurring" as they do on 
the brink of a predicted cataclysm, are yet vigor- 
ously kept up, and every day the Admiral is sent 
for to participate in some public function. One day 
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a review of troops and inspection of forts, where he 
sees his own "Dahlgrens ** mounted. Another time 
there is a grand lunch at the palace, where over 
one hundred guests are seated ; and on all these 
occasions Prado shows his good-will to the United 
States, as well as his personal regard, by giving the 
American Admiral his " right." 

In the course of these National days the people 
have been kept constantly diverted. During the day 
acrobats have performed in the Plaza, upon plat- 
forms erected for that purpose ; men have run races 
tied in sacks, climbed greased poles for purses 
placed on top ; wine has been served free to the 
people ; and a simulacra, or sham fight, has taken 
place. 

Watching the reviews of troops from our balcony, 
we are reminded of the usual stage ruse to produce 
the effect of numbers, where the actors are marched 
round the stage in front, then back of the stage 
and round again to the front, so that a constant 
procession confuses the sight. So with these 
troops, who are marched and countermarched 
round the Plaza, up side streets, and reappear 
again on the scene in such a way as to completely 
bewilder one in the attempt to form an accurate 
idea of the real number. While diverting our- 
selves with these peaceful stratagems of war, and 
somewhat leaning from our balcony, we have our 
first experience of an earthquake. We feel the bal- 
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cony shake, but suppose the motion to proceed from 
the evolutions of cavalry almost under our feet, until 
we hear hurried cries of " Temblor y Temblor ! " By 
the time we are made fully aware of the dread 
danger it is over. Thank God. 



CHAPTER V. 



LIMA. 



The houses of Lima are very wisely built, so as 
to guard as much as possible against destruction 
of life from the frequent occurrence of earthquakes, 
some of which have proved so terribly calamitous. 
Their walls are of matted oziers, or canes, stuccoed 
outside. Their roofs are the merest pasteboard. 
Several times, after a severe garuay or heavy dew, 
the ceiling of our room was quite stained from the 
leakage. We are convinced that one heavy rain, 
such as we constantly have at home, would sweep 
away half the roofs of Lima, and leave the city 
looking heavenward. At this moment many houses 
have just been painted in compliance with some 
municipal law, and all of one color ; the monopoly 
of the transaction having been given to some 
favored person who happened to have, we are told, 
too large a supply of this particular color of paint 
on hand ; very much after the fashion at home, 
where city governments vote repairs, and then 
select some favored contractor to make them. An 
American gentleman, living at Callao, has been 
made enormously rich (so we are told) by getting a 
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contract to supply the country with ice, most of 
which he gets from Boston. He has the monopoly, 
and of course sells at his own prices. This is but 
one instance, for large fortunes are made here by 
enterprising business men. 

The recent temblor has done considerable dam- 
age, such as breaking glass and so on. Visiting 
one of the principal photographic galleries the next 
day, we find the proprietor lamenting his losses in 
the destruction of the glass cases of his shop. Sun- 
pictures are beautifully taken in Lima. There is a 
French artist who is especially successful, and it is 
said that the peculiar atmosphere here is favorable. 
The women are very fond of having their pictures 
taken, and one can at any time procure any num- 
ber of portraits, which are exposed for sale in these 
galleries. They tell us there is quite a rivalry of 
belleship in the matter, the seiioritas often calling 
to inquire as to the demand for their shadows, evi- 
dently esteeming it a compliment to their personal 
attractions, and a grateful aliment to vanity, to be 
thus sought for. This small exhibition of that 
desire to please, which is innate, is very nafve. 

The National days are at last over ; but there is 
to be a grand display at Chorillas. This Newport 
of Peru is seven miles from Lima. The President 
and principal state officials go in a special car. 
A statue is to be inaugurated in honor of a poor 
fisherman who nobly gave his life to save that of 
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Others. We are sorry to have forgotten the name 
of this hero ; for it is pleasant to see an entire 
people unite to do homage to virtue. On the route 
the presidential car meets with an accident ; every 
one is frightened ; some persons are slightly, but 
no one seriously injured. The steam-cars move so 
slowly here, one would have supposed an accident 
of impossible occurrence. We pass over a monoto- 
nous plain ; the fields are sown with clover. As 
we enter Chorillas great fizzing of rockets, etc., and 
troops are drawn up to receive the President. This 
is rather a pretty seaside resort of some ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. The air is much fresher and 
purer than in Lima. Many rich people have 
summer cottages here, some of them spacious and 
elegant ; but at present they are closed, as in 
August it is mid-winter in Peru. 

As time wears on, the city becomes more and 
more disturbed by rumors of political disturbance. 
A plot has been discovered at Callao to murder the 
officer in command and seize the fortress, but it has 
been frustrated and some arrests have been made. 

The Admiral is again off on a cruise, and we 
are here alone. Our apartments are in an exposed 
situation in case of a proniinciamento^ as the walls 
testify, for they are perforated with numerous 
bullet-holes, made during the last Revolution, when 
Prado fought in the Plaza. 

In the midst of that general feeling of uneasi- 
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ness, which is as often experienced in the moral as 
in the physical domain, on the eve of some great 
catastrophe, a fire breaks out near the Plaza, in the 
very heart of the city, and only a square back of 
our hotel. The inevitable troops are at once called 
out, and they fill the Plaza, showing but too plainly 
the suspicions of the Executive as to possible mis- 
chief. We hear those around us say, "This fire 
may be a part of a plot, and connected with some 
revolutionary design." Quien sabef It is near 
midnight and not pleasant to be here alone. 

Both earthquakes and revolutions are chronic in 
Peru ; the one as incident to the political as the 
other to the physical atmosphere. But a fire is 
evidently a genuine sensation in this fireless city, 
the houses being built without any fire-places, ex- 
cept some indispensable arrangement for. culinary 
purposes. There is small danger, then, of a confla- 
gration at any time. What a frightful din ! Bedlam 
broke loose ! The whole population swarms in one 
surging mass in the open space before us. Such 
yelling in Spanish, French, and Quechua, and all 
the other lingoes ! We lean from out our balcony 
in eager attitude of observation. We are awe- 
struck as we behold the vivid flames — for a large 
convent is on fire — light up the facade of the grand 
cathedral. It is superbly aglow. We have never 
before fully appreciated its magnificent architec- 
ture. What solemn shapes gleam heavenward, 

. 5 
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while old Amancaes alone frowns in gloom, yet 
enwrapping volcanic heat which God forbid should 
ever be hurled upon the city. Within this flame-lit 
structure, which we gaze upon with a strange fas- 
cination, linger the mortal remains of the fierce 
Pizarro, awaiting the final doom. At this instant 
what a majestic, what a fitting mausoleum for the 
blood-stained conqueror. 

But our muse is snatched perforce from lofty 
thoughts, and wrested downward by the infernal 
racket at our very feet. We look to see what is in 
progress, and we cannot but laugh. — yes, and heart- 
ily, too. Planted just below us is a somethmg which 
we might suppose to be Noah's ark, just dragged in 
from the deluge. We are at least sure that some 
New York sharper has made a profitable specula- 
tion, and palmed off on the good city of Lima the 
city fire-traps of the Knickerbocker regime. We 
never had hoped to see such antiquated lumber, and 
in vigorous use, too. Three of these huge machines 
are at work. Number one is posted directly under 
our balcony ; number two at the end of the Plaza, 
in front of the palace, for its protection we suppose ; 
and number three valiantly lugged into the jaws ot 
the devouring element. Now this is complicated 
machinery, and prolixity is necessary in the way of 
explanation ; for number one connects with some 
water-tap near, — whether it be the river Rimac, an 
open gutter, or what it may be, we know not. We 
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have the pleasant assurance, however, that near us 
is water in some shape, by means of which the cis- 
tern, or long box, of the machine is filled by the 
hard pulling, pumping or working of some thirty 
firemen ; then thirty other firemen work just as hard 
to empty this water into number two from number 
one, and still thirty others from number two to num- 
ber three ; and valiant reliefs are at hand when these 
are overworked, while thirty thousand, for all we 
know are looking on. And the fire — of course it 
burns itself out. With a perfectly still air, little 
danger there. The firemen are in splendid uni- 
forms, burnished and quite unused in appearance. 
And if our dear old Don Quixote had only appeared 
on the high-stepping Rosinante to wield a doughty 
lance, or Squire Sancho glided past on the ambling 
donkey, our admiration would have been unlimited. 
The early morning train brings the courteous 
captain of the United States storeship " Fredonia," 
which is anchored off Callao, who makes many kind 
inquiries as to our health after the terrors and 
fatigues of the night, and who extends an hospitable 
invitation for us to come on board the storeship if 
we fear danger. We are happy to be assured that 
the dear flag protects us. We inquire as to the 
political situation. No one, of course, can tell, but 
all agree that some trouble is not far off. An 
hneute may take place any day, or it may be sup- 
pressed for many weeks or even months. There is 
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a conflict going on between the Congress and the 
President. The deputies refuse to ratify the recent 
election of Prado, and pronounce it illegal. It is 
supposed that, if driven much further, he will cut 
loose from these trammels, use the army, and again 
declare himself Dictator, as he did in November, 
1865. There are painful rumors of the imminence 
of an armed struggle ; but we conclude to remain 
where we are, only to send to the ship as much of 
our luggage as can well be dispensed with, so that 
we may move quickly in case any instant danger 
impends. Our decision may amuse those who 
credit the malicious assertion that "a woman con- 
siders her baggage as the better portion of herself." 
We have certainly looked out for this auxiliary 
force on this occasion. 

This dear old captain of the " Fredonia," what a 
perfect gentleman he is ; and what a fine specimen 
of that old school, now almost extinct ! He has 
been extricated from that so-called retired list, or 
in other words that official grave which an ungrate- 
ful country constantly provides for her best officers, 
just at the time when their experience is of the 
greatest consequence to the nation they have so 
long and so faithfully served. [Captain B. is now, 
however, retired to a higher tribunal than that of 
earth, and one where we trust a good record avails 
him well.] His amenity is boundless. In the 
absence of the commander of the fleet, he seems to 
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consider it a part of ** the duty " of " the ranking 
officer" to "report" at our hotel every morning 
and gravely inquire, " Have you any orders for the 
day." "Yes, we desire to taRe a walk." Now 
the city of Lima is not in a pleasant sanitary 
condition ; and there is, especially in the quarter 
where the Chinese are huddled principally together, 
and in the outskirts which we like to explore, much 
that is certainly not according to "quarter-deck 
rules." How vastly the stately politeness of our 
escort amuses us ; for on every occasion, when we 
encounter a disagreeable sight or sound or smell, 
he invariably stops, makes the most polite of bows, 
and apologizes. It is a charming by-play, for we 
as invariably accept the apology with as much 
gravity as if we held him responsible for the disci- 
pline of the city, and for the good conduct of all the 
tatterdemalions whom we may encounter in it. 
Yet many of the streets give pleasant promenades, 
and all have a quaint air. 

The Calle San Marcel is a good specimen of the 
general characteristics of the better streets. The 
most actively disagreeable fact to be feared in a 
promenade in Lima is the flea. The name is 
rather, — legion. No estranjeroy in particular, walks 
without this guard of honor. They all recognize 
you at once as an "innocent," — the little blood- 
suckers ; and what a direful onset ! We are gravely 
informed by a friend that it is usual for foreigners, 
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on their first arrival, to suffer martyrdom from the 
vivacious attacks of these fearfully active little 
insects, who, after some months of persecution, 
when the novelty* wears off we suppose, intermit 
their attentions somewhat. The climate does not 
affect their nerve power, for they flourish, and in 
this are to be envied. But to skip to a more digni- 
fied theme. 

We are reminded of the National Museum, which 
we visit but do not enjoy. Of course we only be- 
tray our stupidity and our ignorance. But we 
are not a scientist, nor even a sciolist, — and the 
monstrosities, the withered mummy Incas, the re- 
mains of other days, are revolting to us, and we are 
glad to escape from the musty, fusty past, into the 
light, such as it is, of the present ; but all honor to 
the wise men who immolate themselves on this altar. 
The utiiversity of Lima has a fine library, which is 
free to all ; and therein are to be found savants who 
consecrate themselves to scientific research, and 
devote almost their entire time poring over the lore 
of the books here collected. Among the most 
learned of these scholars is the Priest Vigil, who 
spends his time in this library, where we found 
him hard at work. He has written many books, 
philosophical and theological. 

If Peru has a watch-word it must be mafiana, 
to-morrow ; and in this disposition to delay until 
to-morrow what may just as well be done to-day. 
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may perhaps be found one reason why the country 
remains in so many respects retrograde. 

One fair morning the United States consul, who 
is one of the most amiable of men, makes us a call. 
He lives in Callao, and only comes up to Lima now 
and then. On this occasion he has such a wearied, 
disappointed look, that we involuntarily ask " What 
is the matter ? " " The matter, — why, mafiana." 
" What do you mean ? " we interrogate. " Well, I 
mean that nothing can be accomplished here defi- 
nitely ; you are always politely met, patiently listened 
to, and answered * mafiana.' I am sick of it. For 
six months past I have been coming up here at 
intervals, and by appointment of state officials, 
to attend to a matter which ought to be adjusted in 
one half-hour. When for the thousandth time 
to-day I thought to have reached the end, I am 
bowed out with 'mafiana/ For once I lose my 
temper and exclaim : But, your excellency, it is 
' mafiana ' forever, and I suppose in the other world 
it will be all the same, ' mafiana.* " We laugh, but 
we too hear it every day. In all one's business 
affairs, delay, never ending delay. The enervating 
chmate doubtless has something to do with this, 
but it is also in a measure to be attributed to the 
characteristic subtlety of this people. They are 
wary, especially of strangers, and, even though 
distrustful, are too kind-hearted and mild-tempered 
expressly to dissent. Hence the compr 
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"maflana." Our little children, who only begin 
to lisp a few words, have caught the *' maiiana." 

The South Americans are generally able as diplo- 
matists. We do not understand this particular 
bent of the genius of this people in the United 
States, and we are apt to send them mere politi- 
cians of a very mediocre calibre, — obtuse men, 
who have little or no comprehension of those meta- 
physical niceties in which they delight. It is 
fortunate that our affairs are usually so little com- 
plicated with these nations that mere red tape 
suffices. Were it otherwise, we would soon find 
out that the minds of these men have a legal 
acumen and astuteness, a love of finesse, a pliancy 
of mental fence which requires careful handling. 
In all negotiations wherein nice points of interna- 
tional law must decide, they will be found skilled 
exponents. Let us, then, be represented near these 
countries by men of keen perceptions, whose minds 
have a fineness of edge that may cope with and 
turn aside the swift flash of the Saracenic blade. 
Let us reserve the battle-axe of Saxon force, which 
our race knows so well how to wield with an aim 
which demolishes, for the nations of the north. 
Here the heavy and measured blow falls harmless, 
for it is eluded ere it falls. 

But to cease our philosophical reflections and 
re-enter the social limits, we propose to ourselves. 
We have had some considerable access to the inner 
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circle of domestic life, and we are invariably saluted 
with the Gastilian hyperbole of expression, which 
places your host, his house, and all that he has, at 
your feet. Some may say, " How tiresome, for it 
means nothing." But we like it. 

Conventional forms and phrases are but the sem- 
blance of that brotherhood of love which ought to 
exist, even if it does not, among fallen humanity ; 
and all these courtly terms but assume a total abne- 
gation of the ego. They please us, as does the 
dancing sunlight which mirrors the placid waters. 
We know the sparkle there only means reflected 
beat and life, but it warms our fancy and lights up 
our heart. Civilization, so far as it is worth any- 
thing, is only the reflection of Christianity. 

We find in many of these elegant homes that the 
family occupy the entire mansion, both alto and 
bajo. But the alto, or upper story, is always the 
favorite portion of the casa. These homes all open 
on to a patio, or inner courtyard, which is often 
converted into a beautiful garden, thus inclosed by 
the house. 

The Peruvian seldom understands satire. H^ is 
too serious to jest. Even in the young there is 
small degree of playfulness. The youth coming 
from school has the staid countenance of a little 
man. Just previous to our arrival in Lima, a very 
clever bagatelle, by Carlton we believe, had been 
published in New York, called "Our Artist in 
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Peru," filled with humorous but absurdly exagger- 
ated sketches of life in Lima. There was scarcely 
a page of explanation in the entire book, but the 
views given were amusing, with barely enough of 
positive fact in each to enable you to verify the 
caricature. 

This trifle had made its way to the polite salons 
of Lima, and we perceive that society is very indig- 
nant over it. They complain to us, " It is not true." 
We answer, ** No, it is a caricature." They^ answer 
again, with an offended shrug, " Como no!' Now 
this phrase is entirely untranslatable. As the 
translator, from the Spanish, of one of the most pro- 
foundly philosophical works of a metaphysician 
who has a terminology all his own, we flatter our- 
selves that Castilian rocks and breakers are not 
unknown to us; but we make shipwreck over this 
" como no ! " Like the " mafiana," you hear it at 
every pause in the conversation. It is the argu- 
men turn ad hominem by which they meet all cavils. 
Literally it may be rendered simply, " Why not } " 
" Why is it so } " " We do not understand your 
arguments." But it really means, *'For all that you 
say, we must still draw our own conclusions, which 
your arguments do not outweigh." A certain 
accent makes you feel all this, while again another 
inflection renders, " We are in doubt." If we were 
asked to invent a language which, according to 
Talleyrand's definition, should simply " conceal 
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thought/' we would place the "como no" as the 
alpha. We wish we had its subtle equivalent in 
English, for it puts a wet blanket over all discus- 
sions and, being in common use among all classes, 
certainly heads off many a street scuffle. It often 
becomes ludicrous from its very unreasonableness, 
and stifles the disputatious. 

The Limenian women, as a class, are indolent. 
They rise early and go to mass ; then they shop, and 
somewhat later visit their friends or receive calls ; 
and all this time the hair is unkempt and the toilet 
is neglected. But the evening finds the Cinderella 
of the morning superbly attired. 

Soon after our arrival some ladies in magnificent 
costumes call to see us one evening. We are some- 
what dazzled, and return the visit about four of the 
afternoon a few days later. We find their residence 
an immense house, of which this family occupy the 
alto. At the top of the wide stairway of entrance 
we are arrested by a closed gate, and as we pause 
for a moment, a young girl crossing the patio ad- 
vances at once, without hesitation, and admits us. 
She wears a draggled dress and has dishevelled 
hair, and we suppose her to be a domestic of the 
establishment and hand her our card, asking for 
the sefioritas. At the same time, with laughing 
grace, and not in the least embarrassed, she replies : 
" But we have met." We blush at our mistake, for 
it is our princess in disguise. We should - here 
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observe that even at the finest mansions you often 
knock at the glass door, which is opened by the 
mistress of the house if she happens to be in the 
salons. We attribute much of this habit of care- 
lessness to the constant use of the manta. This 
is a long, black cashmere shawl, sometimes coarse 
in texture and plain, and again richly embroidered, 
trimmed with lace, and very elegant. Covering the 
head, and wrapped in loose folds around the person, 
it hides all sins of omission of the toilet 
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At times we stroll through the markets in the 
morning. They are very interesting, for there we 
get an animated glimpse of country life. Want 
of cleanliness, however, mars all. 

We visit the Plaza, or public square called In- 
dependencia, which is adorned by a very fine 
bronze statue of Bolivar, of noble proportions. 
This statue is placed on the spot where the victims 
of the Inquisition were burned. Let those who 
say that Catholics committed these cruelties, also 
remember that Catholics have erected this fine 
statue, really dedicated to liberty in the person of 
Bolivar; and that they have given its present name 
of Independence to this very spot. The fact is, 
that in the history of nations crimes are constantly 
committed alike under the sacred names of Relig- 
ion and Liberty ; but this does not make the one 
or the other responsible for these acts. The old 
Inquisition building is now used as a prison. We 
visit it, and are allowed to enter the rooms where 
some political prisoners are confined. They have 
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considerable range and appear to be kindly treated, 
except that they are in durance. 

Placed on the Plaza Independencia is the Cam- 
ara de Diputados, where we find some seventy 
members seated in a very suitable hall ; and the 
proceedings are orderly and quite as respectable as 
those of our own Congress, — if not more so. 

Lima has several very well conducted journals. 
The Comercio, Nacionaly Mercurio, and Progreso 
are the principal ones. The Progreso is at this 
moment the official organ. The leading articles are 
written with creditable ability. 

As the advertisements of a journal often give the 
most graphic idea of a city, we copy some headings 
from the Progreso, taken at random from a daily 
issue, precisely in the order printed : 



Teatro — Gran festival — Ma- Theatre — Great Festival — 

quinas de coser de Howe — Sewing Machines of Howe — 

Plaza de Acho — 10,000 pe- Plaza of Acho — $10,000 re- 

sos de gratification — e nece- ward — Wanted — Agency 

sita — Agencia de El for The liberal nura- 

liberal numero 8— Impor- ber 8— Important — Elixir 

tante — Elixir de lungavita — of Long Life — Ropewalk — 

Ropa hecha— Libreria— La Bookseller— The Youth of 

juventud de — Al pub- — To the Public — Pills of — 

lico — Pildoras de Lan- Lanman & Kemp — Portraits 

man y Kemp — Retratos— Painted — The Steamer — A 

El vapor — Aviso al public notice — Edict — 

publico Edicto ... — Se Have removed — Shoes 

ha transladado. . . .Botines. .. &c, &c 

&&&& 
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President Prado seems to gain. The Deputies, 
amidst the most factious opposition, have at last 
proclaimed him Provisional President, and decreed 
La Fiesta de Sajita Rosa^ the feast day of Saint 
Rose, August 31, as Inauguration day. On August 
30 we have a grand procession carrying the image 
of St. Rose, who is the patron saint of Lima, 
through the city. On this day we have again a 
temblor, but only a slight shaking ; on the next day 
we experience a repetition and a much heavier 
shock. Notwithstanding, the festivities go on after 
the momentary panic is over, inasmuch as no acci- 
dents have been reported. The society of Lima 
celebrate St. Rose's day very much as we do New 
Year's day. The ladies receive the visits of their 
gentlemen friends who call and offer flowers, and 
are in turn hospitably treated to dulces. These 
confections are made in great perfection and vari- 
ety, although too sweet to our taste. 

The religious ceremonial on this day precedes 
the political. The Plaza is filled with military. 
Five brass bands, and perhaps more, make a terrible 
tintamarre, St. Rose is again escorted by the 
clergy, the troops, and the people, through the prin- 
cipal streets. She stops some five minutes under 
our balcony, and we have a good opportunity of in- 
specting the image. It is wooden and not artistic ; 
life size, cheeks painted rosy red, wears a gilded 
crown, which is spread over its head to represent 
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a halo, we suppose, and which is very suggestive of 
the Inca emblem, for it looks like a big, gilded sun. 
This image wears a violet velvet dress stretched 
over a hoop ; the skirt covered with rich embroidery. 
Around the neck is an enormous gold chain, and 
in one hand it parries an immense bouquet of arti- 
ficial pink roses. It stands on a velvet-covered 
platform, which is supported from underneath by a 
number of men, who carry the structure. 
• As they stop for a little rest, the heavy, smother- 
ing drapery, which falls low, is lifted for air, and 
with woman's curiosity we lean forward from our 
balcony to see what the mechanical motive-power 
is. We get a glimpse of a number of shabby-look- 
ing peasants, and we are satisfied if not gratified. 
Negro women, draped in flimsiest gauze ball 
dresses, and tricked out with pink roses stuck in 
their wool, burn incense with a swaying movement. 
All this helps to give a fuller idea of the barbaric 
taste of the masses, to which the clergy seem to 
defer on such occasions. The sentiment of the 
day we know is beautiful and elevating. It is the 
public homage to the saintly and lowly maiden who 
was born, lived, and died in their very midst. Her 
wondrous, her mystic life, was known to all. 
That which makes the gross materialism of the 
spectacle is purely the outcropping of the rude 
taste of a semi-civilized people. Yet the idea which 
stirs them is divine, is spiritual ; and we join in the 
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common aspiration. Even if our nature needs to 
be appealed to through finer means, we do not feel, 
for all that, disgusted with a fervor which cannot as 
yet find a more cultured exhibition in the present 
state of unrefined taste. When the time shall come 
that these races shall be educated ta a clearer per- 
ception of the aesthetic, we will then have purer 
representations of this ideal principle. This ova- 
tion is intended to typify modesty, purity, and fidel- 
ity to duty in woman. Nothing can be more 
ennobling for a whole people than such National 
days, expressive of such sentiments ; and we hope 
yet to hear that St. Rose's day is celebrated with 
as much good taste as pious enthusiasm in quaint 
old Lima. 

After the religious ceremonial succeed the politi- 
cal and military parade, and the two occupy the 
entire day. On the evenings of August 30, 31, and 
September i, we have brilliant fireworks, when 
very nearly the same scenes are re-enacted as on the 
Independence days of July 28 and 29, which we 
have already described. And now again, after so 
short an interval of time, this entire people stop 
work, close their shops of all kinds, and give them- 
selves up to the supreme felicity of far niente. 

In the evening the Plaza is filled with booths, 
around and within which the people amuse them- 
selves. The native dance Zamceceucay pronounced 

"Zam the quaker,'* probably not unlike the old 

6 
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Moorish dance called *' Zambra,'* is freely indulged 
in and must be very popular, as everywhere we hear 
the tinkling of guitars and merry shouts of the popu- 
lace. We have never seen this dance, but we are 
told -that it is neither graceful nor modest. There 
is a polite modification of it, occasionally performed 
to certain music especially adapted to its evolutions, 
in good circles, which of course differs from the wild 
abandon of the original. 

The President gives a grand banquet of one hun- 
dred and fifty covers, to celebrate his installation. 
Diplomats, cabinet officers, justices of the courts, 
the French and American admirals and deputies of 
the Congress, sit down at four and rise at seven. 
At this entertainment there is much speech-making, 
and all is pleasant ; and, to the common eye at least, 
there is no foreshadowing of a revolutionary storm. 

We go down to Callao by rail, and have a pleas- 
ant row in the Admiral's barge, in which we pay 
visits to some remote places across the bay. How 
placid the water ! how lovely the view ! The busy 
mole of Callao, with the contrasting barren island 
of San Lorenzo, and the glorious glimpses of the 
Cordilleras, farther back ! Around us lie several 
men-of-war riding lazily at anchor, merchant vessels 
loading and unloading their cargoes; and busily 
plying the quick oar, here, there, and everywhere, 
the light, swift canoe, or buqiiCy of the natives. Our 
beautiful barge, manned by picked seamen, and 
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over us waving our beloved • flag, makes its way 
rapidly but daintily through the crowded roadstead. 
As we pass the French flag-ship, the band strike 
up; and the delightful vibrations of one of our own 
national airs play upon the water, and come to us 
as a home refrain. We are happy, for we look into 
eyes dearer to us than all beside, in whose patriotic 
depths we read the response of past associations 
awakened. There are dreamy hours in life, and 
this is one of them; yet from these hours there 
comes a sad awakening. The old Spanish poet 
sings in tuneful numbers, ''La vida es tui suefio*' — 
" Life is a dream ; " and the whole course of our 
existence but incessantly and ever repeats, "passing 
away.*' 

On our return to Callao we make our adieus to 
the American consul and other friends, for we are 
about to leave Peru. The people of Callao have 
a wretched aspect. We meet here, as in Lima, 
many blind persons, and it is really remarkable how 
many. 

We look in upon the principal dentist of the 
country. He is, of course, a Yankee. He gives 
us some odd items of his experience. He says he 
is making money fast, especially in manufacturing 
whole sets of false teeth. It seems that they have 
a great passion here for being entirely rejuvenated 
in this respect, and the dentist often finds it difficult 
to persuade his patient to have the teeth refilled. 
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and so on, as they declare they will have " no tink- 
ering" with "old stumps;*' but as our Yankee 
says, '*a bran-new set.*' All this is droll to listen 
to, but must prove lucrative to the practitioner. 

In the streets here, as in Lima, we occasionally 
meet dogs of ferocious aspect, of a breed, we are 
told, formerly used to hunt refractory slaves. Sla- 
very presents, the world over, the same hideous feat- 
ures. We have beheld its workings in our own 
South, as well as in Cuba, and now we find the 
horrid vestiges still here. 

Slavery was abolished in Peru as late as 1857, by 
the patriot Castillas, who himself belonged to the 
Indian or enslaved race. He ruled over the repub- 
lic for fifteen years, and died quite suddenly, — not 
long before our arrival, — just as he was on the 
point of proclaiming a revolution, which must have 
displaced Prado ; for Castillas was ever the idol 
of the masses. He certainly gave tranquillity for 
a longer period of time to his country than any 
of its leaders have done since the Independence 
from Spanish domination has been declared. He 
was immensely wealthy, and many anecdotes are 
related to us of his lavish expenditures, which were 
in fact so enormous that even his princely fortune 
became impaired ; although his widow, having an 
estate of her own, remains wealthy. It is said that 
he often threw in handfuls among the crowd hun- 
dreds of pesos at a time. Castillas will doubtless 
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hold a large historic place in the life of Peru. He 
possessed qualities which seized hold of and swayed 
the imaginations of the people. Then like our own 
belovqd Lincoln, it was his glory to be the emanci- 
pator of a race in servitude. Yet he did not gain 
the honorable crown of martyrdom, as it was the 
privilege of our own heroic President to do. 

There is no mortal crown so glorious as the 
encircling halo of misfortune. That ruler will ever 
become consecrated in the hearts of posterity, who 
has been made by destiny to assume, as the 
supreme act of his life, a vicarious office. Then man 
most nearly symbolizes the exalted nature of the 
God-man, and attains his highest dignity of man- 
hood ; and this applies, whether he fall a sacrifice 
for a cause, as an unknown soldier in battle, or, as 
was the happy fate of Lincoln, becomes its chosen 
representative martyr. 

We have a remarkable verification of this fact, in 
the spontaneity with which not only this Nation, 
but the entire world, accord to President Garfield 
the homage of their affectionate sympathy the 
moment the hand of the assassin makes him suffer 
for the Nation and invests him with the splendid 
aureola of vicarious sacrifice. 

Charles Francis Adams, in his late eulogy of 
William H. Seward, overlooked this tremendous 
advantage which entitles Lincoln forever to the 
veneration of the nation, insures his historical 
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apotheosis, and exalts him to a dignity which his 
State Minister may never gain. William H. Sew- 
ard died in the memory of the nation, as he lived, 
a politician. He will never be considered as the 
representative, for posterity, of a nation's cause. 
Nor should he, for his life presents no lesson to the 
men of the country which should place him on the 
highest plane of the summit. 

But ere we bid adieu to Lima, the old vice-regal 
city, we must revert more fully to the history of St. 
Rose. No one may presume .to depict the manners, 
habits, or, least of all, the social status of this unique 
place, and to enter into the daily life of its people, 
who ignores Santa Rosa. And even though we may 
be disposed to read her biography, and gather the 
traditions which so thickly cluster around her, as 
legendary, or to reject, with the cynic eye of the 
so-called modern savant, the well proven and uni- 
versally received wonders of her life ; although we 
may declare that the incredible is the unreasonable, 
and therefore the impossible ; yet the fact remains 
that this exemplar, thus held up to the veneration 
of a whole people, must and does serve to confirm 
this people in the cultivation of those virtues of 
which her life was a type. 

To the American Catholic, and there may be 
some such among our readers, St. Rose is espe- 
cially interesting. She stands as yet, we believe, 
the only canonized, strictly American saint, on the 
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calendar. She was born in Lima in April, 1586, 
and her parents, Gaspard and Marie Fleurs, were of 
honorable lineage, but of very moderate fortune. 
The name of Elizabeth was given to her in baptism, 
but a prodigy which befell her during her babyhood 
caused her to be named Rose. 

While yet an infant she evinced a most extraor- 
dinary force of character. As she advanced in 
years, her extreme beauty caused her parents to 
expect for her a brilliant alliance. Her father met 
with painful reverses of fortune during her early 
youth, when she at once spared no labor to contrib- 
ute to the support of the family. About this time 
her parents were greatly displeased because she 
steadily refused proposals of marriage from a young 
man of family and fortune ; but after prolonged 
opposition they finally consented to her becoming 
a nun of the third order of St. Dominic. Such 
was her desire to bring all her appetites into strict 
subjection to the higher nature, that while yet a 
mere child she commenced to deprive herself of many 
things. She had so well learned the lesson of ab- 
negation that at fifteen years of age she subsisted 
upon a mere particle of bread and water which she 
would take once a day, and at times even that was 
dispensed with ; so that her body was nourished 
by religious fervor. Determined to imitate still 
more closely the sufferings of her divine model, 
Jesus Christ, she endured a variety of self-inflicted 
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tortures, which led her to still higher aspirations. 
In the midst of incessant penance, and evincing 
their effect by the extreme maceration of her lovely 
person, she would spend her nights gazing fixedly 
upon the heavens, like an exile who contemplates 
from afar a lost home. 

During the last year of her life an enchanting 
bird came to her window every evening and sang 
its canticle of joy, to which she responded thus : — 

" Attune thy song my beauteous bird, 
And let thy sweetest notes be heard 
In praise of Him. Responsive to thy voice 
I sing. He bids us both rejoice." 

This stanza is an almost literal rendering, from 
the Spanish tradition, of the daily antiphon, as we 
read it, which they warbled. Whether the idyl of 
this vesper hymn, chanted by the bright birdling 
and the holy maiden, is true or not, it touches the 
heart of nature, which, through all its creations, 
unites to entone praise before the grand primal 
source of love. 

It is said that being in an ecstasy one day the 
Queen of Heaven appeared to her, bearing in her 
arms the infant Savior ; and she heard a voice of 
ineffable sweetness say to her, ** Remain forever 
my faithful spouse." This vision has been made the 
subject of various art representations, in which St. 
Rose is usually made to appear, holding in her own 
arms the infant Jesus, reposing on a bed of lilies. 
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Several years preceding her death she announced 
the exact epoch, and after that celebrated the anni- 
versary, each year, of the day, by anticipation, say- 
ing, " My nuptials will take place on this day." 

Finally, at the hour she had predicted, on 
August 31, 161 7, being thirty-two years old, she 
attained to that heavenly espousal which she had so 
patiently and heroically awaited. Upon her death 
an entire people rose, as if by acclamation, to do 
her honor. 

She is to this day considered as the most illus- 
trious of the children of Peru. Thirteen years 
after her death Pope Clement the Ninth instituted 
her proofs of canonization ; and after the prolonged 
judicial investigations necessary in order to verify 
the remarkable facts of her life, — an examination 
which was prolonged into the succeeding pontifi- 
cate of Clement the Tenth, — her name was finally, 
in 167 1, inscribed in the catalogue of saints. Her 
life has been written by various authors, and repeat- 
edly published in many different languages. As 
she is the patron saint of Lima, her fiesta^ or feast 
day, the day of her death, or rather, according to 
her own poetic conception, the day of her " heav- 
enly nuptials,*' is to this hour deemed the great 
National day of Peru. 

The scoffer may reject the religious lesson ; and 
yet, if his soul is not dead to the beautiful, he will, 
with the artist and the poet, admire the rich beauty 
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of the picture presented. If it is a mere myth, as he 
may declare, at least he cannot deny it to be an 
idealization that in a measure controls the rude 
masses, and thus becomes an important fact which 
cannot be ignored. That the women of Lima, 
passionate as they are by nature, dark-haired, with 
liquid, fervid eyes, and well rounded figures inclin- 
ing to embonpoint y — thdit these women, born under 
a tropical sun, are virtuous, is conceded. That the 
customs of the country permit them to walk unmo- 
lested, and at all hours free from insult in the 
crowded thoroughfares of such a city, is admitted ; 
and we have heard men who are familiar with the 
various cities of the world remark it with surprise. 
That these things are so we shall attribute to the 
influence exerted upon the popular mind by the 
universal veneration of St. Rose ; and grateful to 
her as a woman, we too give our homage to the 
virgin patron of the city, and say, with the Peru- 
anos, " All Hail Santa Rosa ! *' 



CHAPTER VIL 



DEPARTURE. 



Surrounding and enclosing the humble home 
where Santa Rosa died, is built a large convent of 
the order of St. Dominic. The rules of this con- 
vent are so very strict as regards the monastic 
seclusion of its inmates, that no one is ever permit- 
ted to enter the cloistered portion of the convent. 
Some years since, the visit of a lady, who was 
admitted within this inclosure, was made the sub- 
ject of an article in Harper's Monthly. When we 
entered we were told by the nuns that we were the 
only other ladies, beside the one who thus published 
the account of her visit, who had been so favored. 
Having expressed a desire to see tfiis spot, so 
sacred to Peru, the venerable archbishop of Lima 
most graciously, and, indeed, unexpectedly to us, 
sent us a letter which admits us, in company with 
three Peruvian ladies of our acquaintance, of high- 
est social distinction, and regarded likewise as 
benefactors to the church in Lima. These Lime- 
nian ladies are greatly gratified, and call for us at 
the hour designated in the letter for our visit, viz. : 
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half-past eight in the morning. Our own appear- 
ance must have been equally a subject of interest to 
these " religious," whose seclusion we are about to 
invade, for we wear our bonnet and the usual dress 
of our countrywomen. The other ladies are 
wrapped in the manta, and we hurry along and 
soon find ourselves knocking at the grated door. 
In a sort of outer patio are seated a number of 
poor people, evidently awaiting their turn for the 
charitable daily succor. Our knock brings a port- 
ress to the small barred window, and we hand in 
the letter, which designates the writer as the wife 
of the " Almirante del Norte Americano." Invested 
with this new dignity, we feel somewhat like the 
wife of Columbus, had he been blessed with the 
company of such a jewel as a wife on his tour of 
discoveries, ought to have felt, or might have felt 
under similar circumstances ; only, as this is a day 
of women's rights, we are on the navigator's 
rampage this time, — ^'chacun a son tour^ Messieurs!^ 
The letter we parted with was never returned to 
us ; so we suppose it is recorded in the red-tape 
archives of Santa Rosa. 

Presently the heavy door creaks on its clumsy 
hinges. It opens, and we are ushered into a small 
parlor where the mother, or lady superior, receives 
us. She is accompanied by a sister who holds a 
little bell in her hand. Our meeting is at first 
formal, and we fancy that we are received simply in 
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obedience to a superior authority. Both ladies are 
enveloped in the white robes of the order, and their 
faces entirely covered, — with the exception of an 
outlet for one eye, — with a black cambric veil. It 
looks thick enough to impede respiration. The 
convent is of one story, and the various cells, or 
rooms of the nuns, open on to and inclose two 
patios or inner court-yards, which are large, filled 
with trees, flowers and shrubs, and in fact are hand- 
some gardens, kept with scrupulous neatness. 
There is no gloom ; but the free air of heaven, the 
song of birds, and abundant space for exercise in 
the open air. The entire establishment is inclosed 
with a very high wall of adobe, and painted yellow; 
as, indeed, are all the other of the very numerous 
convents of this city. 

The impression from the exterior is very dismal, 
but all this vanishes when you enter. Built in on 
either of two sides of the first patio, are the cells 
of "the religious." The nun precedes us, constantly 
tinkling the little bell. It makes us somewhat 
uncomfortable, and we are reminded that we are of 
the world, worldly, when we see the good every- 
where flee our approach. We are permitted to 
inspect one or two cells, all much alike, or quite so, 
pleasant little rooms, neat, and simply furnished, 
containing a small bed and one chair ; ih^ prie-dieu 
and crucifix hanging over this desk for prayer, 
suggest religious contemplation. Here these good 
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ladies beseech heaven to have mercy on the world, 
which, beyond their ken, rushes on in its furious 
wickedness to perdition. Who knows how many 
cities may have been rescued, by just such prayers 
of expiation, from those heaven-sent consuming 
flames which are permitted whenever the cup of 
their crimes shall be full and brimming over. 

These " religious " often attain a great old age. We 
are presented to one aged nun whose antiquity is 
so great that we are afraid to mention the extraor- 
dinary number of years, as we may make some 
mistake. She is treated with especial respect by 
her sisters, sits at her ease, unveiled, and looks 
as if she might have been petrified some centuries 
ago. 

Traversing the first court-yard we enter the 
second or inner patio, which is divided from the 
first, and where stands the room in which Santa 
Rosa died, now changed into a gorgeous chapel 
dedicated to her honor. Here are collected the 
various objects of interest connected with the daily 
life of the Saint. But we are much disappointed. 
In the excellent intention of consecrating her mem- 
ory, the truest memorials of her life have been 
swept away. The humble room no longer utters 
its true le'sson of poverty, abnegation, and suffering, 
but rather speaks of triumph. Everywhere we lose 
sight of the cross, and see only the crown won. 
The walls are hung with oil paintings, executed, we 
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are told, by Peruvian artists, which are commem- 
orative of her history. One interesting letter, 
autographic, is shown us. 

We remain some hours in this monastery, and in 
the course of conversation the good sister Manuela 
partly draws aside her veil. They exercise the 
time-honored monastic hospitality, and offer €s re- 
freshments, dulces of their own making, flowers, and 
religious souvenirs of our visit ; and concluding 
with many pious promises to speed us on our 
approaching voyage with pfayers. The door is once 
again slowly opened, we embrace each other in a 
final adieu, and we depart for all time. 

The Dominican order in Lima jealously guard 
everything connected with this Saint, and her re- 
mains are interred in the church of San Domingo. 

After leaving the convent of Santa Rosa we 
pay a visit to this church ; and as we are still in the 
days set apart for the celebration of her festival, 
we find the church crowded and ablaze with innu- 
merable lights, held in large silver branches. We 
approach the tomb, which is surmounted by a semi- 
circular dome and is at the right of the grand altar. 
Before it is placed a side altar at which a priest is 
saying mass, and there is a dense mass of humanity 
kneeling on the floor around, forming, to our eye, a 
true and beautiful picture of the Universal Broth- 
erhood, one and equal before God. Here all 
human distinctions are really levelled, and each 
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soul stands as it must at the day of final reckoning, 
— as it is before God. 

And now we make our final visits to friends, being 
on the eve of departure for Valparaiso. Admiral 
Dahlgren is a strict constructionist, and he does 
not find in the letter which we brought with us last 
June^from the Secretary of the Navy, and under 
which we came to Callao in the United States ves- 
sel the " Ossipee," any permission to continue our 
voyage in his flag-ship. He considers that first 
voyage as ended with oUr arrival at CalLio, and he 
points out to us a sapient regulation of the Navy 
Department, which allows the commander of a 
squadron to " give passage to any female but the 
wife of an officer." Now although he agrees with 
us that this distinction is absurd enough, and humil- 
iating, too, to our national pride, that the family of 
an American Admiral must needs either disobey the 
letter of such a law or else be protected by the 
British flag of a passenger ship, yet he says 
the function of an officer of the navy is not to 
make the laws but to execute them. So we are 
to take passage on the British mail steamer, 
as there is no alternative ; nor is this a mere incon- 
venience, for repeated cases of yellow fever have 
occurred in these steamers during the past year, 
and there seems to be some danger of infection. 

Lady Denman the wife of the British Admiral, 
has lived with her husband on board his flag-ship 
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during the whole cruise, and there dispenses the 
most graceful hospitality. The French Admiral is 
a bachelor, and when he calls upon us at our rooms 
at Morin*s, asks with that charming candor where 
the dollar is concerned, — a nafvet^ which the for- 
eigner has when the American would feel a sense 
of false shame, — -" Why we spend so much n^oney 
unnecessarily ? " Certainly the rule which forbids 
an officer, although he may be in command of a 
squadron, to give passage to any ladies of his fam- 
ily, and deprives him of all exercise of judgment in 
the matter, but refers the whole subject to the 
department, works this way. 

If an officer winks at the law, just so far does he 
virtually impair the discipline of his command ; for 
how can he execute impartial justice unless he him- 
self give an example of deference for law? Or 
again, if he strictly construes this foolish law and 
fails to exercise any use of his own judgment, he 
appears before his command deprived of that 
extent of power which should properly be his, and 
he is just to that degree denied, through the tyran- 
ny of such a law, of that full measure of respect 
which is his due from his own command and from 
his colleagues of other nations, who are closely 
watching events ; and he also suffers a certain de- 
preciation in the eyes of the foreign nation where 
he may happen to be. It is clear the power to 
discriminate and to decide should rest in such cases 

7 
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with the commanding officer, and not with the 
Navy Department who are to be guided by no 
certain rule ; who may, as has been done, leniently 
grant to some one protege, what is arbitrarily 
refused to another. The very spirit of a war vessel 
is autocratic. It must be so ; and you cannot have 
all that a man-of-war requires and restrain the 
limits so closely of the commander. Let the com- 
mander have the power and the responsibility, and 
it will be found that the one will correct the other. 

With regard to women being allowed on vessels 
of war at all, of course in time of war it would be 
unadvisable. We simply speak of peace times. 

Our navy regulations discourage, in every pos- 
sible way, any attempt of the families of officers to 
remain near the cruising ground of those near and 
dear to them ; and while in the army every effort is 
made to provide comfortably for the families of 
officers sent to remote posts, the contrary rule pre- 
vails in the navy, as in the case of the silly law to 
which we have just alluded. To our apprehension 
all this is a mistake. The American women are 
the best christianizers, civilizers, and society diplo- 
matizers the nation can employ. This is one of 
the functions our women may properly fill with 
benefit to the country. Our fleets are sent on long 
cruises, upon certain stations where they go from 
port to port as circumstances may require ; or at 
times they are at sea in order to perfect themselves 
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in practical seamanship, and keep up the discipline 
of their crews. The flag-ship is ordinarily stationed 
at some central point of inspection, for longer or 
shorter periods of time. Now, if the United States 
government had pleasant quarters erected at some 
of these principal ports in which our ships are 
always to be found, where the families' of officers 
could find a temporary home as they have at our 
navy-yards, the influence over a squadron would be 
of the purest and best. Then our officers, and 
even the sailors, would look with a " home-eye " to 
this central point of union, over which the flag 
would proudly wave, while the native society would 
hold friendly relations more fully with us. 

When an admiral or captain reaches port and 
has a house on shore, and also others of the fleet or 
ship have homes, the people of that port welcome 
their return. They no longer think, " This is a 
man-of-war come to spy out the land," but they 
receive them as messengers of peace, whose olive 
branches are placed with them for safe-keeping 
when they shall again float off" over the wide 
waters. 

We suppose that many who read this will 
exclaim, "What stuff*! sheer woman's nonsense." 
But we feel convinced that if a similar measure is 
ever tried, the innovation will prove a blessing. It 
will then only be wondered at that we have been so 
narrow-minded as to pursue a diametrically oppo- 
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site policy for so long a time. Of course we pre- 
suppose that our countrywomen would comprehend 
the true dignity of the position when occupying 
these government homes on our foreign stations, 
and conduct themselves with that decorum which 
would make them fitting representatives of the 
civilization of our beloved land. 

The winter months here, in which the thermom- 
eter ranges from 69° to y&'y are about at an end. 
The terrible "northers'* which rage in the lower 
Pacific from June till October may no longer be 
expected, and we are now ready for our voyage to 
Chili. Admiral Dahlgren departs from Lima, Sep- 
tember 8, and makes sail for the lower coast. He 
leaves us with reluctance and apprehension ; but in 
his noble soul duty reigns, and neither life, nor that 
which is far dearer to him than his own life, has 
weight where the most trivial interest of the 
country is at stake. We admire his inflexible spirit, 
and the magnanimity which makes him so true a 
patriot. 

September 11, surrounded by kind friends, and 
the recipient of every attention, we embark on the 
British mail steamer for Valparaiso. We bid adieu 
forever to quaint old Lima, where, although the 
earth may have shaken us rather rudely at times, 
and the sun refused persistently to shine, or the 
welcome rain to fall, during the long winter now at 
an end ; yet, from the memories of the past which 
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enrich her, and the kind hearts of the present that 
she enfolds, we have to treasure and to bring away 
with us only pleasurable recollections. We leave 
on the eve of pestilence and revolution, and we are 
js^rateful that it is not our province to record either 
the one or the other. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

AT SEA — OUTWARD BOUND. 

We are kindly offered what are considered the 
choice state-rooms, opening into the ladies* cabin, 
and of double size. We decline them, attractive as 
they look, and select two adjoining rooms on the 
upper deck, about midship, and having doors which 
open directly to the fresh air. We know full well 
that the strong breeze we shall get here will save 
us from the horrors of that sea-sickness which we 
shall not escape in the closer atmosphere below, 
where the arrangements are more luxurious. We 
always droop at home in a darkened and closed 
room ; how then endure the sickening odors and 
motion of such an encased prison ? Our women 
often subject themselves to untold tortures by the 
extravagant appointments with which they sur- 
round themselves at sea. Once embarked on 
the ocean, the traveller has a miniature battle of life 
to fight; and if he is helpless he is lost. The 
moral courage of incessant resistance is at every 
moment needed. Making a good fight, we soon 
triumph over these elements, which otherwise 
threaten to gain the mastery over us. Then what 
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solemn communion with nature, in her most majes- 
tic forms, may be gained from the open deck of a 
vessel at sea ! 

When fairly under way our bluff captain presents 
himself, and we discover at almost a first glance 
that he is one of us. He is no " Britisher," but a 
regular Yankee. He is well pleased to have charge 
of the family of an American officer, and we are 
somewhat consoled, when we look up at the Enghsh 
flag over us, that after all it is handled by an Amer- 
ican. " But how is this } " we ask. " Why do you 
give your service to England } Why not command 
an American steamer ? " " Why not ? " growls our 
indignant mariner ; " Where is the commerce of 
the United States to be found } Are we not driven 
from off this coast 1 What steamer could I com- 
mand out here except one under the English flag.?** 
" True, most true," we reply, shading our burning 
face to repress the unbidden tears. England has 
acquired undisputed sway in the South seas ; we 
have seen that this is so, day by day, since we be- 
held this vast ocean, and at every step we are 
reminded of our country's unfortunate loss of com- 
merce ; and here we are, adding one more page to 
the national humiliation, for while the family of the 
British Admiral is protected by their own flag, that 
of one of the senior admirals of our service, and 
of one of its best patriots as well, floats adrift 
under the same potent banner." 
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Coasting along, we stop at Tambo de Moroa, the 
great orange mart, and take on board two thousand 
baskets of oranges, each basket containing five 
hundred. You buy them for a dollar and a half the 
basket, and at Valparaiso they can be sold for five 
dollars. Of course the fruit is grown up in the 
country, as Tambo is a mere sand-hill. 

We stop at the Chincas the next day after our 
departure from Callao. These three small islands 
make a desolate group to the eye, although the 
source of vast wealth to Peru, and forming indeed 
her principal revenue. One of the three has been 
nearly stripped of its deposits (the guano lay one 
hundred and thirty feet deep on it), but it is said 
that the remaining two will not prove so product- 
ive ; although immense quantities cover their crag- 
ged rocks, whose solid masses, of darkish-red, look 
to us as compact and firm as the everlasting hills, 
upon which millions of sea-birds have for centuries 
past left this valuable fertilizer. The harbor here 
is filled with vessels at anchor. We count sixty 
taking in their cargoes, which are to enrich some 
monopolist, as well as the soil of other lands. We 
are told of one gentleman, who has a superb villa at 
Newport, whose enormous fortune was made in 
this traffic. 

About ten miles across the bay, and within sight 
of the Chincas, is Pisco, a small town presenting a 
neat appearance. The fertile valley in which it lies 
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supplies the fine wines and cordials so highly 
esteemed. The liqueur called Italia de Pisco, here 
made, is of very choice quality, and although too 
aromatic and highly flavored for ladies* use, is con- 
sidered excellent by connoisseurs. We have found 
it to impart a delicate' bouquet when used in the 
composition of mixed drinks, such as punch. The 
Pisco wine is a sherry, and this is intended to be 
unshipped at Chola, the seaport of Cuzco, the old 
Inca capital of Peru. Cuzco lies three hundred 
miles back from the coast, and there is only a mule- 
path over the mountain road, the same indeed that 
was made and used by the aborigines. 

We remain some hours at Pisco, as our steamer 
has considerable freight to discharge as well as to 
receive here, indicating the thriving business of the 
place. Leaving Pisco at dusk, we steam close to 
land which is sterile beyond description. The 
huge, jagged summits of the Andes in the back- 
ground only serve to add to the air of universal 
desolation. We find the next day a greatly in- 
creased motion of the vessel, arising front the 
strong breeze which meets us, and we welcome its 
invigorating power, after the long and monotonous 
calm of Lima. 

Flocks of cormorants, cape-pigeons, and other 
sea-birds follow us, and we are told that we may 
expect to see whales disporting, as this portion of 
the Pacific is a habitat with them ; but we are not 
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SO fortunate as to catch any glimpses of these 
monsters. 

Some days later we anchor at Islay. This town, 
which is the port of Arequipa, is a forlorn assem- 
blage of huts, built on the very brow of an abrupt 
bluff. The natives use the balsa, a species of raft, 
to carry goods ashore ; but it must require consum- 
mate skill to land at all, amidst the rush and rolling 
mass of waters which wildly surge against the face 
of this bold rock. There is a constant trade 
between Islay and Arequipa, and the wool here ex- 
ported from Arequipa is sent to England to make 
alpaca cloths. But it demands the courage of an 
Argonaut to transport this golden fleece in the 
midst of so many natural obstacles ; for the sole 
means of conveyance is on the backs of mules, over 
some ninety miles of rugged mountain road. Are- 
quipa is a revolutionary political centre. Its people 
gather, in the volcanic regions and sharp mountain 
air, that dauntless courage which grapples success- 
fully with the impaired energies of the 'more effemi- 
nate Limenos. They swoop down upon the 
enervated capital, with eagle eye and sure clutch, 
and conquer. Wherever heaven supplies oxygen 
in the air, there man agitates. He cannot readily 
be enslaved. The cradle of revolution must be 
tempest-tossed. 

As we land, they tell us of some ^meute having 
occurred in the Plaza of Arequipa a day or two 
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before. Some orators had erected a platform in the 
Plaza, intending to harangue the people in favor of 
Prado, who is a native of this place. A mob of 
women rushed in with firebrands and set fire to the 
platform on which the orations were being deliv- 
ered. This led to a fight in which sixty people 
were killed. 

Sunday morning, September 15, we reach Arica ; 
and as we enter its harbor we behold from afar, 
"dimly seen through the mists of the deep," "by 
the dawn's early light," that " star-spangled banner," 
as "it catches the gleam of the morning's first 
beam, in full glory reflected." Our dear flag-ship is 
there ; and what a happy day on shore ! Curiously 
enough, too, the day is a joyful anniversary in our 
family. Arica is the port of Tacra, which lies in- 
land, some thirty-six miles distant. The town has 
a pleasant look from the water, as it nestles close to 
the beach, under the shadow of an overhanging 
bluff, whose almost precipitous sides rise sheer six 
hundred feet in height. 

This peaceful, fair-looking spot has a stormy 
history, having been several times sacked by buc- 
caneers and repeatedly shaken down by earth- 
quakes. The wonder to us is that portions of this 
huge cliff have not fallen during some of the tem- 
blors, and crushed the town beneath to atoms. To 
effect a landing here is at all times difficult and, 
indeed, dangerous, on account of the very heavy 
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under-tow. Some of the sailors of the French flag- 
ship were drowned here a few days before our 
arrival, by the upsetting of the boat they were in. 

In our survey of the town we observe that the 
ground slopes somewhat towards the sea, and has 
narrow streets, closely built with whitewashed adobe 
huts, which, when the sun gleams upon them, must 
produce a blinding glare, very trying to the eyes. 
There is the usual public square, or Plaza ; also a 
custom-house ; and the churches are built upon the 
highest ascents of the streets, so that they overlook 
the town as if dispensing benediction from their 
gilded spires. 

Near Arica is a famous burial place of the ancient 
Peruvians. We did not go to this cemetery of past 
ages, as we retain a not pleasing recollection of our 
visit to the museum at Lima, where we beheld 
many of these dismal mummies, sitting in almost 
apish postures, with chin resting on knees, sharp - 
pointed elbows at sides, and shrivelled hands holding 
the glummy face. We hate horrors. If duty 
requires the sacrifice we trust never to turn aside 
from any spectacle, however dreadful ; but we shall 
never wilfully imprint upon our imagination the 
ghastly. We would rather feast our eyes upon the 
smiling valley of Azapa, irrigated by a pretty stream 
of the same name, which supplies the country 
around with good water. The course of this river 
may be traced far at sea, from the fringe of green 
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which hems it in. Gorgeous tropical plants adorn 
its banks, and nodding fruits, born of its welcome 
moisture, give graceful salutation. The stately 
palm crowns this verdurous landscape, which may 
well be called the " gem of the desert," since, peer- 
less and alone, it rests the eye amid the desolation of 
this arid coast. For twelve hundred miles stretches 
the appalling desert of Atacama, where not a blade 
of grass may be seen ; and universal sterility is 
shown by the unvarying dusky hue of the snow- 
capped Cordilleras. Yet all this life and freshness 
around us springs forth, evoked by the magic wand 
of one murmuring little stream. Why cannot some 
system of artificial irrigation be adopted which shall 
cause this desert, now sharp pointed by thorny cac- 
tus, to " blossom as the rose } " 

The " Powhatan " sails out towards evening ; and 
some hours after, the mail steamer follows. There 
is but little sea, a gentle swell, no wind ; and it is 
bright and cool. With a grateful sense of the hap- 
piness of the past day on shore, we are once more 
at sea. The nights are made radiant by the beau- 
tiful constellations of the heavens above f and the 
waters sparkle, as if reflecting these starry diadems, 
with phosphorescent lights gleaming from millions 
upon millions of glittering animalculae. 

The next day a strong breeze, sky overcast, and 
still cooler air. We are glad to use our warm 
wraps. Towards evening we are at anchor in the 
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little bay of Iquique, a wretched cluster of mud 
huts, huddled at the foot of barren rocks in the 
desert. There is not a drop of water at this arid 
spot, except that which is artificially manufactured 
by distillation from the sea. We cannot conjecture 
why human habitations are placed here in the 
desert of Atacama, which is a long narrow strip 
between sea and mountains. Climbing swiftly 
over the long, regular swell of this most magnificent 
of oceans, we bid adieu to Peru and skirt along the 
coasts of Bolivia. Passing Mejillones we have a 
thunder-storm, the first we have experienced since 
leaving Panama. We welcome thee, electric bless- 
ing, and find thee a blessed relief from the stagnant 
equatorial air. 

We cross the tropical line, and are' now in the 
temperate zone again. The old battle-scarred 
" Powhatan " is remotely visible as the misty veil of 
a dull sky is lifted for a moment, and we feel like 
an exile in sight of home, when we can see that the 
ancient war-ship is not afar off. 

We pass the Pajaros and Choros islands. These 
small rocky inlets are the home of countless flocks 
of sea-birds. Here the sea-way is so narrow, and 
gives such scanty room between the two crags, that 
we tremble at the idea of sunken rocks ; but the 
captain assures us that he knows the passage well, 
and that with good light there is no danger. We 
are not sorry, however, to observe the flag-ship 
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well out at sea, giving these horrid rocks a clear 
sweep. 

We catch a distant view of La Serena, sleeping 
in the valley through which Coquimbo river flows. 
We do not go on shore, as the town lies some miles 
back from the river; but we can discern its luxuri- 
ant terraces, adorned with stately rows of tall 
poplars. At the end of the same bay, not far from 
La Serena, is Coquimbo, where are extensive 
smelting furnaces for copper. The people are 
celebrating their anniversary of Independence, the 
19th of September, and innumerable flags are 
flying ; and later an illumination and fireworks, 
which have a fine appearance from the ship, as the 
night sets in very dark. Coquimbo is evidently 
the business outgrowth of La Serena, presenting no 
other attractions than those of money making. 

The next day, leaving the smoke of its furnaces 
behind, we speed onward with a clear sun, but a 
rough, tumbling sea. At intervals the "Powhatan" 
is visible, and the captain returns her signals. We 
are but a mile or so from a rude, rugged shore, 
when finally we lose sight of the friendly cohort. 
Soon night closes in upon us, and we are nearly 
two hundred miles from Valparaiso. As our ship 
strikes out for the open sea, we meet the receding 
but not unexpended strength of a temporal. We 
had hoped, owing to the lateness of the season, to 
escape these formidable winter storms, which make 
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the harbor of Valparaiso dangerous for shipping, 
from June till October. The awful roll of the Pa- 
cific, which in this latitude has an almost illimitable 
and unimpeded sweep over nearly the entire sur- 
face of the globe, is here met in its terrible strength. 
The night grows black and sullen. It is fearful to 
scan the darkness ; and yet we stand for hours in * 
this outer gloom, transfixed by the appalling 
wonder of the scene. Amidst the inky blackness, 
foams the fury-lashed breaker that throws out in 
its agony a wild, flickering, ghostly light, dashing 
the cold spray over us, which falls upon the shiver- 
ing sense, and enshrouds us, as if projected from 
spirit land. 

The good ship careens, shivers, trembles again, 
and we catch our breath ; but she has won, for we 
hear the sturdy heaving, the labored breathing of 
her- almost overtaxed strength. Stout heart of oak, 
you renew your proudest forest triumphs when you 
thus nobly bear the brunt of the hurricane ! Never 
shall we forget the painful anxieties of this harass- 
ing night. So near the end, too. And how fares 
it with the old flag-ship, patched as she is, and laden 
down with her heavy battery of " Dahlgrens } " Oh, 
God of mercy, watch over the brave ! Our kind- 
hearted captain actually finds time to come to us, 
and to give us some hurried words of cheer. He 
says : " There is always a heavy sea between 
Coquimbo and Valparaiso, and this norther had 
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expended its greatest force before we got fairly into 
it." And so it is, for as morning dawns the sea 
grows calmer ; and later in the day the ultima thule 
of our voyage is gained, and we enter the historic 
harbor of Valparaiso. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CHILI. 



We are now five thousand miles from New York. 
But truly " the Pacific " is a misnomer for this tem- 
pestuous ocean, which should rather be called " the 
Stormy." Step by step have we been conducted in 
safety ; and the flag-ship, in good season but sev- 
eral hours later, also appears. It is now September 
21, and we are so far north in the South Pacific 
that this storm proves to be the last breath of win- 
ter. We have coasted all the way from Callao, 
stopped at most of the principal ports, and every- 
where, with the two exceptions we have noted, 
beheld a bleak, inhospitable shore. The Cordil- 
leras descend almost to the water s edge for hun^ 
dreds of miles, and rock and sand and dreariness 
reign supreme. This is the very carnival of deso- 
lation. 

And we have now reached Chili. Among the 
old books in the homestead library, which we read 
when a child with all the intense interest of a thrill- 
ing romance, is the history of Chili by the learned 
Abb6 Molina, translated into English, we believe, 
by a Mr. Alsop ; although the translator simply 
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inscribes himself as ""an American gentleman." 
This work, based upon the most laborious study 
of the original manuscripts of the Abb6 Olivares 
taken from the Lima library, and also upon other 
data equally reliable and difficult to obtain, is to 
this day the authority in all that pertains to the 
early history of Chili. Yet a number of histories 
considered trustworthy have been written of this 
country, and also several poems, of which the 
" Araucana," known to us through Boyd's transla- 
tion, is perhaps the finest effort. The great Cer- 
vantes calls this splendid epic poem of Ercilla's 
" one of the choicest treasures of the Castilian 
muse." We also read this poem in our youth, 
when our dear father tried to make us comprehend 
the beauty of its stately movement. The literary 
excellence may at that time have been lost to us ; 
but the fine descriptions stirred our fancy and 
enkindled our enthusiasm, as only the Homeric 
recital of the old Trojan heroes had done, for that 
grand past of which the tame present is not wor- 
thy. But now we are bodily in the land of the 
Araucanian, so that we can see for ourselves that 
beautiful nature described with the accuracy of an 
eye witness, and the glow of the old Jesuit poet and 
historian. Molina and Ercilla were both members 
of that order called "Society of Jesus," which has 
ever done so much for literature and science. The 
knightly Ercilla himself conducted the expcditicn 
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against the Araucanians ; and in the intervals of 
rest from his arduous military labors, is said to have 
written out the plan of his poem. What a picture 
to behold, — the poet-warrior thus resting from the 
fatigues of battle by commemorating the exploits of 
his foes. In this light, every line has a life of its 
own. To this day these same Indians assert their 
independence and preserve their autonomy. They 
have been engaged in almost incessant wars since 
1560, and no tribe has ever proved so dauntless. 
Yet they are to some extent a pastoral race. They 
live in spacious houses of comfortable construction 
and adapted to the climate ; while their women are 
industrious, manufacturing the ponchos and coarse 
woollens so universally used by the peones, or labor- 
ing classes of the country. Polygamy, however, 
continues to prevail among these Indians, and their 
women must therefore be in a depressed and de- 
graded state as compared to the men ; but this is 
invariably the status of woman unless protected 
by the Christian law, which alone grants all those 
privileges ever denied to her when she is placed to 
struggle for herself, upon the barbarous platform of 
" equal rights." Such a position for woman always 
results in the oppression of might ; since she has 
a physical inferiority as to strength. In appear- 
ance the Araucanian resembles more nearly the 
European than the Indian type. The men are 
beardless, it is true, but it is asserted that this 
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arises from the habit of plucking the hair from the 
face. Their women have magnificent hair, which 
they wear in two long plaits. We are told dreadful 
stories about these warriors who, it is said, every 
now and then swoop down from their mountain 
.fastnesses upon some unguarded hacienda^ or coun- 
try farm-house, and bear away the Chilian women 
they find, who, although kindly treated and pro- 
moted to be favorite wives, are consigned to sepa- 
ration from family and friends, and to a life more to 
be dreaded than death, by the Christian matron. 

Chili forms such a narrow strip of land, lying 
between the highest peaks of the Andes and the 
Pacific, the Andine chain occupying some two- 
thirds of its entire extent, that in the inaccessible 
retreats of these mountains these savages find 
secure homes. 

Ever since 1820, when the government trans- 
ferred its principal custom-house to Valparaiso, 
this place has had a constantly increasing pros- 
perity which has made it the greatest city on the 
South sea coast. Although just previous to our 
arrival the Spanish fleet had bombarded its pub- 
lic buildings and destroyed several of its custom- 
houses, yet the city had suffered so little that it is 
only awaiting the official close of the war, which is 
really at an end, to rebuild the burnt portion on a 
larger scale than before. 

The beautiful bay is semicircular, and some two 
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miles in width at its entrance. It is entirely unpro- 
tected from the northern winds, which makes it an 
unsafe roadstead for vessels in the winter season, 
when these northers most prevail. At such times 
the harbor is very dangerous, and ships have been 
known to go down at their anchors. However, 
during the greater part of the year, when the south- 
west wind prevails, shipping is quite safe ; and 
many vessels anchor very near the shore, as the 
water is of great depth and free from sunken rocks. 

The strip of coast here is very narrow, and the 
surrounding hills, which are lofty, descend almost 
to the water's edge. These hills are broken by deep 
evergreen-clad ravines, called quebradas. These 
yawning precipices, their sides clothed in verdurous 
mantle, are picturesque. 

The town lies in the luxuriant valley of Quillota, 
where nature crowds, with lavish abundance, the 
treasures of every zone. The river Quillota makes 
this fertile spot a marvel of productiveness. On 
the west rolls and surges the vast ocean, and when 
the sated eye, filled with its immeasurable grandeur, 
turns away, it is only to view contrasting scenes of 
equal majesty. Looming up with that sharpness 
of outline which is the wonderful characteristic of 
the air here, is the lofty Campana de Quillota^ the 
bell of Quillota, an isolated peak, some 6,000 feet 
in height ; while yet further on, the enwrapt vision 
culminates in a distant glimpse of the snow-capped 
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Aconcagua. No mortal eye can fully measure the 
perfect whole ; but the imagination, which lends 
wings to human vision, may approach^ the reality 
more nearly than is given to the limited range of 
the eye, and fill up the picture with the black and 
awful chasms, the immense masses of everlasting 
rock, the sublime abysses of the snow gorges ; and 
where the angel of peace has interceded for respite 
in the general desolation, rest the smiling, fruitful 
valleys, replete with life, light, and loveliness ; 
then, again, the avenging, angry torrent, leaping 
over all obstacles, ruthlessly destroys even this 
gentle oasis. 

This grand Cordillera de la Costa^ or Andine 
coast range, slopes down towards Valparaiso, attain- 
ing its greatest elevation near Santiago, where 
royal Aconcagua is 22,300 feet high ; while its giant 
sister, Maypu, is of nearly equal size. Both are 
supposed to be volcanoes, although they give no 
sign of activity. Impossible to present a pen-pict- 
ure which may give a graphic idea of these vast 
natural terraces as they descend into, and form a 
part even of, the very town. 

We find the port crowded with vessels, and the 
scene is very stirring. The French Admiral, whom 
we met when at Lima, is here with his formidable, 
but to our eye clumsy looking iron-clad, the " Belli- 
quese," and there is also another French man-of- 
war with her. Then we see the British ships 
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"Clio" and "Chanticleer," the Italian corvettes 
"Magenta" and ** Columbine," the Peruvian 
" Union," and all the Chilian squadron under Com- 
modore Williams. When the American flag-ship 
" Powhatan " enters, there is such an amount of 
saluting, it is quite tiresome to a non-combatant, 
non-professional looker-on. Then, to receive and 
return, all the visits that official etiquette requires, 
takes several days of the Admiral's time. 

We are very nicely located here. The hotel is 
well kept, is a good building, seems new, and 
is fresh and clean. We have a fine parlor, with the 
unusual luxury of a fireplace, which adds essen- 
tially to our comfort these cool mornings and eve- 
nings, for winter still lingers. Our two casement 
windows open on to small basket balconies ; we 
cross a narrow hall and enter two other pleasant 
rooms, giving a fine view of the ocean at our very 
feet. In an earthquake country this is incurring a 
needless risk. The hotel is solidly built of brick ; 
we are on the second floor, and the first heavy tidal 
wave would sweep us out at sea ; while there hangs 
over us a massive cliff", which might, upon provoca- 
tion, shake off" some loose rocks. Yet, if we cease 
to speculate upon the unsubstantial tenure of all 
things, in this shaky land, we confess to a most 
pleasant arrangement. 

Our landlord is a polite Frenchman who looks 
in, himself, to make sure that our little private table 
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is properly served. The cuisine is excellent, and we 
find that a sea voyage and this fine climate are 
appetizers. All this material comfort we get for 
ten sols, — a sol is equal to a dollar and a quarter of 
our paper currency, — a day, or about twelve dollars 
and a half of our money. Our host, however, gra- 
ciously informs us that when " the season " sets in 
it will cost us half as much again, or fifteen sols per 
diem. We are reminded that this is the favorite 
summer seaside, the resort for all the South sea 
fashionables. The season will begin in December, 
when the Santigiiinians and wealthy haciendadoSy or 
planters, come down here and occupy their cottages 
or crowd the hotels in order to enjoy the fresh salt 
air and sea-bathing. We prefer a Iiome, " be it ever 
so humble,", to all the fine hotels in the world ; and 
we at once advertise for a furnished house. In fact 
we did this when in Lima, but had few applications 
and none of them desirable, the only admissible 
house offered belonging to a diplomatist who had 
left it temporarily. The drawing-room and princi- 
pal apartments of this casa were luxuriously 
appointed, and at first glance we were charmed ; 
but the homely thought came to us, to ask for the 
kitchen offices. We were shown a dark, dingy 
closet of scanty size, some six feet by eight. Our 
practical ideas of housewifery were shocked, and 
we returned into the spacious saloon where our 
sposo awaited us in a complacent state of mind. 
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But lost to us is the sheen of the large mirror, 
the attraction of the grand piano, the witchery of 
the draperied casement. " Vamonos" we pathetic- 
ally exclaimed, and in spite of all remonstrances 
we turned away ; for our domestic training had 
taught us that a cheerless kitchen makes a cheer- 
less home. "What a ridiculous instance of the 
force of early prejudices," we hear our devotee of 
fashion exclaim. Granted : but we cannot appreci- 
ate playing lady, with a dark background to the 
society picture. But here, where there are so many 
comfort-loving English, we hope to be more suc- 
cessful. We visit an immense range of rooms in 
the alto of a barn-like house on the Victoria Plaza, 
six hundred sols a month ; too costly, too comfort- 
less ! It is a grand warehouse for furniture, a barra- 
coon. Now we inspect a house which is in entire 
contrast to the first. It is placed in the gay, 
crowded shopping mart, where the Chihnos most 
love to congregate ; the alto of a house of moderate 
size, and neatly furnished, with a tolerable kitchen 
arrangement ; but there is only one outlet, one 
stairway, — where the butcher and baker may jostle 
my lord and my lady ; where the inteiidc7ite and 
the agitadcro may come to grief; where, in fact, the 
machinery of the green-room is ever in sight of 
the public. " Im-po-si-ble T* we exclaim, giving 
the word its full Spanish emphasis. "Como no," 
shrugs the landlord. 
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We have learned impassivity in Lima, and also 
the \^dXc\i'V^ordy-costicmbre del pais. So we care- 
lessly use it. It is a final answer all along the 
coast, and no appeal ! No matter how unreason- 
able a thing may be, if it is the "custom of the 
country," how can one help it ? No one may 
change this Medean law ! 

But after diligent search, our best of friends, the 
United States consul here, finds us truly "a sweet 
home." The house has been built by a British 
merchant of wealth, for his own dbcupancy, and it 
unites the English notions of comfort with needed 
adaptations to this climate. And how charming 
the climate is ; a pleasant temperature when the 
sun shines, but if cloudy, cool enough for woollens 
and warm wraps. Spring begins September 21 ; 
summer in December ; autumn in March; and win- 
ter in June. We have therefore arrived at the 
close of winter. From spring to mid-autumn the 
sky is bright and serene, and showers of rain are of 
rare occurrence. Although Chili borders on the 
torrid zone, we do not experience extreme heat, as 
we have the Andine screen eastward and the re- 
freshing sea breeze westward. There is, indeed, a 
violent southwest wind, which blows so steadily 
from about 10 a. m. till 5 p. m. as to indicate the 
time of day for the common people, who consult 
its clock-like punctuality. This wind is filled with 
sand from the descending cliffs which overhang 
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and surround the town. But the early mornings 
and evenings are delightful. Yet' the earthquake 
comes as a marrer of all enjoyment, a sword of 
Damocles ever suspended over us in this otherwise 
enchanting clime. 

They say that in Chili these subterranean convul- 
sions are usually accompanied with a warning noise, 
and running generally in horizontal lines, are not 
so explosive. They have nice gradations of lan- 
• guage to express the variations of these disturb- 
ances. . If the earth simply shudders, so that only 
a thrill or emotion is communicated, it is called a 
tremazon ; but if the cooling chill shakes her sur- 
face perceptibly, so that we tremble at»her insta- 
bility, it is a temblor^ or shaking. But when the 
ancient foundations, upon which is built the bright 
fabric of human hopes, fears, and loves, upheaves, 
devastates, and engulfs in hideous ruin-, then the 
terrible terra-mote of God's wrath stalks over the 
land. Thank God, we know nothing of all this as 
yet. A stranger can form no idea of the fear of the 
natives when these visitations occur. The greater 
length of time one remains in the country, the more 
timid you become in this respect. So every one 
says ; and how can it be otherwise } 



CHAPTER X. 



VALPARAISO. 



These dreaded earth-storms have no premoni- 
tions. The heavens may be cloudless and serene 
and all nature may apparently enjoy complete re- 
pose, when in an instant, "in the twinkling of an 
eye," the frightful, crashing ruin comes. At times 
so quickly does this occur, that even the long cry of 
terror wrung from stricken humanity finds no time 
for expression, for all are instantaneously hurled 
into one common monster grave, as was notably 
the case at Mendoza. For example, we present a 
true picture as given to us by a friend of the eye- 
witness, who related it to him. Two gay cavaliers 
on prancing steeds pass the grated window of their 
senoritas. They pause to bow low and with up- 
lifted hat in hand ; the fair ladies throw them a 
dainty kiss from the tips of their jewelled taper fin- 
gers, — and at the moment a wild outcry ; the gallant 
riders are hurled to the ground ; one never breathes 
again ; the other, stunned for the minute, finds him- 
self, with returning consciousness, buried in the still 
quivering earth. He digs away the smothering 
sods only to feel a bewildering change. Like an 
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enchanted palace which the first glow of the sun- 
beam melts away, the fabric has disappeared. Only 
waste and desolation surround him, and the scene 
of the immediate past, like the mirage of the desert, 
has vanished and lies entombed. The insatiate 
earth has cut short life's little pageant and claims 
her own. 

Again, another picture. It is a festival day. The 
village church is crowded, and the prostrate throng 
adore the Lord of Hosts. The minister of God, 
with uplifted, consecrated hands, turns slowly from 
the high altar to pronounce a benediction, when 
God speaks. One smothering grasp and the end 
has come. Both the pomp of the nonce and the 
holy ceremonial are obliterated ; while fathers, 
mothers, children, youths, maidens, lovers, are trans- 
ferred in that dread point of duration to the supreme 
tribunal. The too solid earth closes, and through 
those cavernous portals this multitude of worship- 
pers wend their way to join the innumerable host 
that have preceded them. 

As these narratives are told us, our fancy pales 
and sickens before such frightful scenes, outstrip- 
ping human thought. The fair land that lies before 
us, bedecked as if in pristine paradisaical loveli- 
ness, ere the film of the satanic web disfigured crea- 
tion, seems now to rest with a mournful pall spread 
over its treacherous bosom. But we are recalled 
to the brightness of the present by the clear, calm. 
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but not unsympathetic voice of the Admiral, who 
quietly suggests that " the coward dies a thousand 
deaths." And so he does. E verOy si non ben tro- 
vato. Why anticipate by ill-timed fears that fate 
which may be ours, in the grand plan in which 
every one, sooner or later, must sink time into 
eternity } 

Destructive earthquakes have been frequent in 
Chili. The terrible convulsion of 185 1 rendered 
over five hundred houses uninhabitable in that 
portion of Valparaiso called the Almendral. This 
part of the city lies low and has a sandy soil ; and 
has not only suffered more severely than the nar- 
row rock-lodges of the port from these calamities, 
but it has also been devastated by the tidal waves 
which accompany these oscillations. Yet the Al- 
mendral continues to be the favorite residence of 
the native population, and is the part of the city 
where you can best form an idea of their manners 
and habits. 

Valparaiso narrows as you approach the port 
proper, until, where Hotel Colon is placed, there is 
but one street, the houses facing each other, and 
their rear to the sea. Then again, beyond the port, 
where the custom-houses are, it becomes somewhat 
wider. The beautiful hills called cerroSy that encir- 
cle the plain upon which Valparaiso is built, and 
which project down into the town and make a rug- 
ged but leafy screen, are the chosen places of resi- 
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dence for the foreign population. The boldest of 
these heights are called Cerro Concepcion^ (or by 
some British Terrace), and Cerro Alcgre. Here 
the English merchants and some few Americans 
have built pleasant homes, where they form an 
agreeable society of their own. The great draw- 
back, however, is the difficulty of using a carriage 
in traversing these precipitous ascents and descents, 
and the fatigue of walking over them. 

The United States consul has a pretty cottage 
on British Terrace, and here, within a few doors of 
our compatriot, we find our lovely home. Our eyrie 
is perched on the extreme verge of a high, precipi- 
tous cliff which forms, as it were, the first grand 
terrace of this hill. The small open space around 
us is carefully railed in, and we look some one hun- 
dred and sixty feet down the sheer face of the rock, 
on the tiled roofs of the crowded houses below. We 
fulfil the scriptural injunction, which here is truly 
significant of wisdom, for we have built "on a rock 
which the sea cannot wash away." We have a 
varied panorama of town, sea, and mountain spread 
out before us ; and on beyond us and back of us, 
for over a thousand feet, this hill gradually rises, 
continuously dotted with pleasant homes. 

We are on the first plateau of the terrace, and 
at the side of our house is a steep and rapid de- 
scent called "the goat's path," which leads us 
directly into the heart of the town below. We 
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leam to love its zig-zag steps cut in the rock, 
although those who come to us are often breathless 
from the toilsome effort. 

The outer grounds of our home are adorned with 
a fine row of trees, such as are rarely met with 
here ; and we pass through a pretty little garden 
over a marble walk. On either side of this pave- 
ment are vases filled with flowers ; and, ascending 
some steps, we reach a rustic portico, ornamented 
with flourishing vines in full bloom. The mansion 
is somewhat of the Elizabethan style, and nothing 
that we have seen here exceeds the comfort within. 
On one side of a pleasant hall are two parlors, and 
on the other a hospitable dining-hall, which, with 
the connecting pantries, occupy this floor. We 
cross the patio or paved courtyard, and find a range 
of offices beyond, such as kitchen, laundry, rooms 
for domestics, and so on. We are told that the 
house, although presenting so solid an appearance, 
is built of the best Guayquil reeds, which are of 
plastic bamboo, that give readily in case of undula- 
tory motion. There is a second story, or alto. The 
middle room above opens, with glass casement 
doors, upon the balcony formed by the portico, from 
which we have the most entrancing view, presented 
even more fully before us than from the terrace 
below. 

At the expiration of some days spent at the hotel 
we take possession of this delightful home, which 

9 
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is completely, and handsomely furnished, even to 
the china and silver needed for the little entertain- 
ments we propose to give. We at once name the 
spot The Anchorage. What a pleasure that we 
can represent our country here ! The reunions 
of the American consul are always so favorably 
spoken of; and now we can assist them in keeping 
up the credit of the nation for hospitality, in this 
busy, crowded world-mart. 

We have left Peru in good season, too, for the 
storm of revolution, so long threatening, has at last 
burst over this unfortunate country. The mob at 
Arequipa, September ii, had been suppressed by 
the troops of Colonel Ginez, whom President Prado 
appointed prefect of the place. Colonel Ginez 
received this appointment on the 22d, and on the 
same day the church bells rang as a signal for re- 
volt. Ginez was murdered. The troops under his 
command, nine hundred in number, then went over 
in a body to the insurgents, as also the police force 
of the city. Then Colonel Canseco who, it seems, 
had secretly arrived on the night of the 20th, was 
proclaimed President, when he issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring all the acts of Prado's government 
null and void. 

The news of this successful revolt and subse- 
quent proclamation reaching Islay, that seaport 
also declared for the insurgents ; and to make mat- 
ters still more serious, when all this was made 
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known at Lima, the Chamber of Deputies debated 
as to whether Prado or Canseco was to be sup- 
ported, — the vote standing for Prado forty, for 
Canseco thirty. This shows a most formidable 
opposition in Lima. 

The claim of Canseco is this. When Prado, in 
November, 1865, revolted and assumed the govern- 
ment, Pezet was Constitutional President, and 
Canseco was Vice-President. Pezet, hesitating 
about declaring war with Spain, which was de- 
manded by popular clamor, and being also accused 
of building up a colossal private fortune, out of the 
public treasury, for himself, — Prado availed himself 
of the situation, and appealed to the honor of the 
nation as against Spain. This appeal touched the 
popular chord, and enkindled such enthusiasm that 
a force gathered around him, with which he 
marched against Lima. Pezet sallied forth to meet 
him, when Prado, by a very skilful manoeuvre, made 
a rapid countermarch, and entered the capital 
before Pezet could return to defend it. After a 
day*s fighting in the Plaza, he got possession of the 
palace and was proclaimed Dictator. Pezet, find- 
ing that all was lost, made a hasty flight on board a 
British ship and sailed for England, where it is said 
he lives in opulence. Canseco now sets up this 
counter claim, in virtue of having been displaced 
by Prado when he became Dictator. 

The curious thing to our apprehension in all 
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these plots and counterplots is that so long as 
Prado reigned by right of successful revolution he 
was all-powerful, but when, after two years of this 
arbitrary form of government, he consented that an 
election should be held which should restore to 
the nation its constitutional rights, — an election 
through which he has been legally elected and pro- 
claimed by the deputies as constitutional president, 
— that this very attempt to legalize his position 
gives rise to disturbance. It was the reading of 
this proclamation which caused the mob of the i ith 
at Arequipa. Evidently, so long as Prado ruled 
absolutely the malcontents were awed, and they 
have taken quick advantage of what they appear to 
construe as an expression of weakness. 

The Admiral will cruise up the coast presently, 
so as to better protect Americans in case of anarchy 
or mob-law prevailing, which may always be appre- 
hended whenever there is political lawlessness. 

October 6 we descend from our charming alti- 
tude, and take the street-cars at the foot of the hill 
for a look at the Almendral and the yardin de 
RccreOy which is in the outskirts of the city and at 
the farther end of the Almendral. The street-cars 
here are the first we have seen in South America. 
but they are admirable and a great improvement 
upon any we have at home. They are cleanly and ■ 
wide, and on the outside are steps leadino^ to the roof 
or top, where there are seats like an Irish jaunting 
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car, placed dos-ct-dos. These seats only cost half the 
sum of those inside, the full fare being five cents. 
The plan works well. The half-price is a great 
boon to the poor, and they crowd the top seats. 
The lower car is thus occupied by a better and 
cleaner class of people, and never overcrowded. 
Yet in this delicious air the seats above must be in 
many respects more pleasant than those below. 
These cars are to be preferred to a carriage, on 
account of the rough paving-stones over which you 
are mercilessly jolted when driven. But the horses! 
Certainly nowhere can it be said that these poor 
creatures are more illy treated than here. They 
are incredibly cheap. These car-horses are pur- 
chased for ten and fifteen sols each, in excellent 
condition, good-looking and strong animals, and a 
good riding horse may be had for fifty sols. The 
result is distressing as regards the poor equine ; for 
as he is of so little money value no mercy is shown 
him. He is made to run all the time until he drops 
down exhausted, — literally run down. This cruelty 
causes one to inquire philosophically, as to whether 
cupidity may not count for more than generous im- 
pulse in our careful treatment of our horses in the 
United States. The Chilian is not so cruel as are 
men of other nations, who treat the horse with 
tender care. 

A fine riding-horse may be hired here for use, 
kept at livery, got ready at all hours whenever 
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called for, for fifteen sols a month, which almost 
verifies the old adage that " beggars are choosers 
and able to ride." The vast herds running at large 
on the plain, causes them to be so readily procured ; 
and therefore the . consequent cheapness. These 
horses are of middle size and gentle in harness. 
There are of course those of superior breed, kept 
for saddle and carriage and race-horses, yet even 
the fiery, spirited charger may be purchased for a 
few hundred sols, — horses that would bring as many 
thousand with us. The wifd colt of the plains is 
active, swift, and has great endurance. 

We reach the Jardin de Recreo, passing through 
the crowded Almendral where the houses are mostly 
of one story, and greatly resemble those of Lima. 
The beautiful garden, which gives the pleasantest 
place of recreation in Valparaiso, belongs to a Mr. 
W n, and was planned for his private use, sur- 
rounding a palatial residence ; but this gentleman 
involved himself in the public-spirited attempt to 
dig a canal by means of which the river which fer- 
tilizes the valley might be utilized in the city. He 
met with unexpected obstacles in the nature of the 
soil, we believe, and his large fortune gave out 
before he could complete so costly a work ; nor did 
the city come to his relief The work is now at a 
standstill, and the millions already expended are 
lost, at least for the present. 

In this unfortunate conjunction the residence and 
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grounds are let to an establishment which converts 
them into public gardens, free to all. Here are 
bowling and billiard saloons, pistol galleries, restau- 
rant, swings, gymnastic apparatus, and so on ; and 
as it forms the popular place of resort, of course 
the profits are great. We cannot well convey an 
idea of the luxuriant profusion of this garden. The 
orange, heliotrope, roses, pinks, beds of mignonette ; 
superb, full-grown hedges of geranium, thousands 
of flowers unknown to us, all in bloom, and vying 
with each other. The* gentle swell of the ground, 
the residence crowning the ascent, adds to the 
effect. It is a pity, however, that the parterres are 
railed in, as it gives a certain primness of look 
which spoils the freshness of nature. Birds fill the 
air with their music ; some hang in cages, but num- 
bers are hopping about quite tame. 

Adjoining this garden is the spacious residence 
of an American, one Brown by name, who came 
here a poor boy, a carpenter s apprentice. He is 
now the Astor of Valparaiso, and much respected 
for genuine good sense and sterling worth. His 
fortune was made by a series of successful ventures, 
such as sending lumber to San Francisco at the 
opportune moment. He owns many blocks of 
houses, and has a handsome Chilian wife who 
spends his money lavishly but gracefully. The 
family are cultivated people, and call themselves 
de Brown. This is, however, so common a thing 
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here as to attract no particular attention, as the de 
seems to be used as a prefix to almost'every name ; 
so we suppose it is meant to indicate present respec- 
tability rather than ancient lineage. 

Placed back on these hills is the romantic-look- 
ing old monastery, called Convento del Baron ; but 
we do not visit it. 

We begin to receive hospitality from the English 
and Americans here, commencing with a handsome 
luncheon at the house of the United States consul. 
A loge at the opera is offered us. Society here is 
scattered all over these hills, and social life must 
needs be accompanied with so much active exer- 
tion, that for our own lazy home-ideas of rolling 
around in carriages at such times, it seems impos- 
sible to meet the requirements of this new social 
phase. We grow foot-sore and weary ; " we go up, 
up, up," or " down, down, downy," as may be, over 
these rugged hills. 

Upon one occasion we are to dine at a place 
some hundreds of feet higher than our own house. 
The Admiral, with a truly praiseworthy determina- 
tion to overcome all obstacles, manages to get 
a carriage dragged up to our very door. Had he 
ordered a Dahlgren cannon to be unshipped from 
the " Powhatan," and hauled up the mountain, it 
could not have more greatly delighted the attend- 
ant crowd of ponchoed peoneSj who form the rag-tag 
escort. But we are obstinate ; we protest we will 
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not venture our necks by undertaking the three 
hundred precipitous feet of ascent yet to be made. 
We are ungrateful enough, too, to laugh at the 
whole concern, but we laugh with tears in our eyes 
when we behold the Admiral start off for the drive. 
He gets there, dines, and returns in safety. He 
does not make shipwreck,. although he kept no "log" 
of the sunken rocks or breakers. He is provok- 
ingly reticent when questioned, and all we know is 
that this experiment was never repeated. 

On another occasion we dine with a friend, who 
lives on Cerro Alegre. Now to get there involves 
descending our own cliff, and ascending another 
similar to ours. Just as we put the finishing 
touches to a dinner toilet, there rises, for coup de 
grdce^ a violent southwest wind ; which had indeed 
been blowing lustily before, but suddenly warms up 
to its work. We wait to the last permissible 
moment our good breeding will allow. The Admi- 
ral is to meet us at the dinner, from the ship ; so 
holding on to the mozo, or servant boy, who in turn 
catches at the jutting points of the rocks, we pick 
our way down the "goat*s path," although it "blows 
big guns;" and when the monsoon meets us at 
salient points of the rock, as it scours down the 
ravine, it is no easy matter to keep from being 
blown off the cliff. We find the company assem- 
bled and the Admiral just arriving, having had 
great difficulty in getting on shore against the 
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wind. He thinks we did very wrong to attempt 
the cliff, and we think all things have their com- 
pensation, for we have gained an appetite as fine as 
the dinner, and an unimpaired digestion. • 



CHAPTER XL 

HOME LIFE IN VALPARAISO. 

Early in October we have the annual horse- 
races, which take place some eight miles from Val- 
paraiso, out on the road leading to Santiago. This 
is an occasion of so great excitement here that 
shops are closed, business suspended, and a motley 
crowd of Chilians, English, Americans, French, 
Germans, and people of other nations, congregate 
on the race-ground. We are invited to accompany 
the family of the United States consul. Four of 
us are huddled in an old-fashioned coach, the body 
swinging high ; and the gentlemen are to escort us 
on horseback. The world may have its laugh at 
" a sailor on horseback," but we would here beg to 
observe that our navy officers are the most accom- 
plished gentlemen, afloat or ashore. They can tack 
against the wind just as well on the back of a fine 
horse, as when navigating a fine vessel. It is evi- 
dent that the ladies are pleased with their escort. 
So we proceed merrily enough. At the outskirts 
of the town our Indian driver, whose livery is a 
poncho, — the badge of his race, makes a sudden 
halt. Three other horses are brought out of a 
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stable, and two of them are tied by a rope on either 
side of our two middle ones. Another rope attaches 
them to our carriage. Our Indian mounts the re- 
maining horse, who looks to us quite like " a fifth 
wheel to a coach ; " ties the animal by a rope five 
or six feet long to one of the four horses, and crack- 
ing his whip, off we start on a run. There is no let 
up for seven miles of continuous and steep ascent. 
The horses are urged on with the whip and voice, 
and gallop away, never being stopped to breathe. 
This excellent road is cut out much of the way 
from the solid rock, and is wide enough in most 
places to admit of three or four carriages abreast ; 
and the engineering is so admirable that, although 
one is often circling very near the edge of frightful 
chasms, there is scarcely a sense of danger experi- 
enced. Only once we women are alarmed, when 
our Jehu, who is determined to pass everything on 
the road, comes in sudden sight of a vehicle ahead. 
He rises in his seat, lashes the horses, and with 
loud outcries starts them into a full run while he 
grazes past the offending carriage, whose driver in 
turn madly plunges on. The wheels of our coach, 
being on the outer side, hang almost over the preci- 
pice, from the side of which we dislodge particles 
of stone and dirt that roll with many a rebound, 
and echo fainter still, into the untrodden depths 
below. Finally, without other incident, we reach 
the race-ground, where we find a score or more of old 
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rumbles^ precisely similar to ours. The views are 
magnificent from these mountain tops, where the 
cloud-capped Andes give us towering outlines 
which blend with the infinite space of the heavens. 
During the ascent the vistas that unfold them- 
selves are wonderful. At times the sea, and even 
the crowded shipping in the harbor, burst into full 
view, but only for an instant perchance, for as we 
round a cliff the world is as suddenly shut out, and 
we have only dark masses of rock overhanging 
some awful chasm. Then again the panoramic 
view displays to us the warm heart of a glowing 
valley. 

The race-grounds cover a fine plain, perhaps a 
mile in width, crowning the summit. First we 
have a hurdle race, the merits of which we discuss 
over a nice luncheon, with the infinite zest which 
the keen mountain air gives. We then have a spir- 
ited race of three heats between some English 
trained horses, each heat about a mile. But that 
which made this race peculiarly interesting, pictur- 
esque, and novel to us, was the assemblage of 
guasos, or farmers, with their wives and daughters, 
from all the haciendas of the country around. These 
men and women were all mounted on fleet horses, 
the men wrapped in their gay ponchos, the women 
of large size, — Amazons truly, — wearing close-fit- 
ting, light cloth habits, and festive Panama hats. 
The entire day this multitude is in motion, running 
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races with each other, the women as fearless as the 
men, and trying to unhorse each other, and when 
the signal for the race is given they simply pause, 
then several hundred of them fly after the racers in 
hot pursuit. 

As they scour the wide plain, over which rides 
the mountain breeze, it is a wild and stirring sight. 
The men stand erect in their stirrups, ponchos 
streaming out to the wind ; the women look as 
massive as the beasts they sit upon and master. 
No attempt at grace, only strong will, shows itself 
in the grip of their firm, sure grasp. But having 
seen it once we are content. We love not the 
women who conquer brute force by brute force. 
These may become the mothers of the Pagan or 
Spartan, but not of the Christian hero. 

Soon after these races, the Admiral goes ufJ the 
coast on a cruise, to see in person more fully as 
to the American interest while the revolutionary- 
scenes now enacting in Peru culminate. We are 
again left alone, and so we turn our attention 
to the proper disciplining of the domestic crew, 
who form the household force of The Anchorage. 
The two women brought out from New York, hav- 
ing had previous training, are simply and utterly 
unmanageable when engrafted on the Chilian fam- 
ily. And here let us philanthropically warn all 
ladies who flatter themselves that they can have 
an "easy time" when they attempt to transplant 
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domestics to the remote ends of the earth. We 
would say, rather a thousand times depend on such 
service as the people of the country where you may 
chance to be can give. So we turn our patient 
attention away from the lawless New Yorkers, 
whom we seek in vain to render amenable, and 
direct our care to our native "help." Of our cocinero, 
or cook, we will not now speak. He has been ill 
from taking cold. 

This is the great cause of all ailments here. The 
peones have no stamina, moral or physical, to enable 
them to resist disease. When sick they go home 
and submit to a treatment of purgantes and sweat- 
ing, and finally come creeping back, looking like 

the white mosquito of the place. The Chilian 

« 

dames tell us that their numerous servants are fed 
in this wise, and a cheap way it is, as compared to 
the riotous living of our large establishments at 
home. Each domestic is allowed a real, some 
twelve cents of our money, and a loaf of bread each 
day, and with this allowance they provide for them- 
selves. No food from the table of the master is 
expected to be used by them. Such a plan simpli- 
fies, without doubt, the care of a large household, 
where many people are employed to serve ; and, 
when the low rate of wages given is considered, must 
be very economical ; but we continue to live as we 
did in the United States, and furnish our entire 
family a substantial table, which can be readily 
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done when the finest beef is only ten cents a pound. 
It is, however, suggested to us that this is not true 
kindness on our part, as these people may thus be 
spoiled for their future homes. 

Our Indian maid and negro man have a "flirta- 
tion," or, as is reported to us, a sympatia for each 
other! These people evidently do not share our 
prejudices of color, as the blackamoor, pure type of 
his race, finds favor in the eyes of the gentle Maria. 
Beatrice, the seamstress, sews neatly, diligently, and 
uninterruptedly, from 7 A. m. till 6 p. m., according 
to the custom of the place, and considers herself 
generously paid at three reales, or thirty-eight cents, 
the day. We ask her " to rest," " to take the air 
for an hour at midday," but she looks at us in a 
vacant way, and evidently is puzzled, as if per- 
chance we mean to impose upon her some unac- 
customed duty. So we leave her, with the simple 
remark "that if she gets very tired to stop and 
rest." 

We are convinced that it is the uninterrupted 
strain on the nerves of the seamstress that breaks 
down the nervous system ; but it is a curious thing 
that a regular seamstress scarcely ever cares to 
vary the daily routine, — with a little housework, for 
instance. They complain of pain in the side, and 
have the troublesome little cough, all showing the 
need of expanding the lungs, of promoting increased 
circulation, of stimulating a torpid action of the 
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liver, and yet they will not and do not take house- 
work enough to keep them in health. We fear 
that a foolish idea that other labor is in a measure 
derogatory, has something to do with such per- 
sistent folly. To make the matter worse, the intro- 
duction of the sewing-machine comes in, so far as 
we can see, only as an adjunct to the unbounded 
luxury of the rich. The seamstress, in place of the 
needle, is called upon to work this machine from 
morning till night, and statistics already tell us 
that its use is utterly destructive to the nervous 
organization of women. 

We are opposed to this invention for many rea- 
sons. It fosters a love of ornate and complex dress, 
and we have already a partial result in this direc- 
tion, in the prevailing modes, which are elaborate 
beyond all previous fashions, involving millions of 
fine stitches, which could scarcely be attempted 
except by machinery, so that the employment of 
this mechanical aid vitiates good taste and stimu- 
lates luxury. There is no doubt of this. Of course 
the mooted question of political philosophers is at 
once started, as to " whether luxury is beneficial or 
injurious to a nation.?" We have already pub- 
lished our conclusions on this subject, and sub- 
mitted our argument, wherein we think we establish 
the fact that luxury is necessary in a despotism, not 
incompatible for an oligarchy, but destructive to a 
republic. We therefore, for reasons physiological, 

lO 
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moral, aesthetic, and political, disapprove of the 
sewing-machine. Let us rather seek a return to 
the habits of elegant simplicity of our grandmothers, 
and not deprive our women of the patient, graceful, 
pliant needle, type of the feminine, for in its place 
we have set up an iron Moloch which will in time 
prostrate soul and body. 

Admiral Dahlgren does not regard the people 
who are assigned by law to his personal service on 
board ship, as the commander-in-chief of the squad- 
ron, as in any way connected with the home on 
shore. Consequently, we have all the perplexity 
attending the employment of the native criado and 
criaduy men and women domestics. The dialect 
they speak is of course corrupt and idiomatic, and 
much more difficult to understand than the pure 
Castilian ; and, what is very provoking, this lingo 
must all be unlearned so soon as the exigency which 
makes its use needed has passed away. At first 
we almost despair, but after a little attentive con- 
sideration we find that a certain rule, such as it 
is, runs through their debasement of the Spanish. 
They emasculate the sounds and give them in a 
lazy way, and drop the consonants where they can ; 
for instance libro, a book, is called li-ro ; pescadoy 
fish, />e-ca-o. All these utterances are rapidly run 
together without the slightest inflection of voice, 
and accompanied by the Indian stolidity of manner. 
At first it was puzzling to get a ray of light, but we 
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begin to hold the key-notes ; and presently the best 
proof that we understand is, that we cease to think 
of it at all as an annoyance. 

Once when spending a winter in Cuba, we re- 
member that a correct Castilian pronunciation was 
often repudiated by the cultured classes as being 
" too Spanish ;" and here, as there, you are expected 
to speak of their language as the Castilian, so great 
among all these people is the hatred evoked by the 
Spanish domination. Any one, however, who has 
made language a study, will at once know that it 
is much more easy to understand the pronuncia- 
tion of the cultivated, who carefully adhere to rules, 
than to comprehend the arbitrary exceptions of the 
ignorant. 

There is, in fact, a common philological bond of 
language, which is at once apprehended by the 
philomath, and the incapacity to understand a 
foreign tongue when spoken, is usually that of the 
ear alone. As a proof of this, do we not constantly 
"hear highly educated persons say, " We do not 
speak French, or even catch the sounds distinctly 
when spoken, although we read it with ease and 
pleasure " } Our little people begin to lisp Spanish 
words, and those only. They exclaim bonita, 
"pretty," when pleased ; ask for pan, " bread ; " 
say no-quiere, calling it " no care-yy' when they do 
not like a thing, — and all with the intonation and 
gesture of the natives. How do they get it 1 For 
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the little toddlers hear more English than Spanish 
spoken. We therefore infer that they have chosen 
the less difficult language, — Spanish being more 
easy to acquire than English. As to the baby, 
what will he not speak, after listening to Rosario*s 
inimitable combinations ? She sits and, Indian 
like, croons and sings lullabys in a droning tone. 
Let not American nurses suppose that they have 
the sole privilege of baby-talk ! They, have only to 
listen to Rosario, as we hear her every day, to be 
convinced that there are soothing sounds for infant- 
ile ears in every language. As baby looks blank 
and new to all sound, we cannot compare the im- 
pression on the ear of such untranslatable jargon 
as biteno Ahnirantito^ " good little Admiral ; " po- 
quitititOy " wee, wee, little man ; " pobrecito^ " poor 
little man ; " gtmsotitOy " little land-owner ; " nmy- 
ricOy " very rich ; " and she winds up with Ko-ti-to, 
Ke-cO'ki'tOy Ka-ke-kOy — a grand nursery chorus, — 
in the midst of which baby opens wide his sweetest 
rosebud mouth and indicates, by a shadowy little 
snore of his own, that he too is crooning it in the 
happy land of Nid-nid-nodding ! And Rosario 
hums Duermey AlmirantitOy " Sleep on, little Admi- 
ral," as she gently dumps him on his nice little bed 
of ChiUan moss. We congratulate ourselves that 
his innocent soul is as yet impervious to all the soft 
flattery she has conveyed, viz. : that he is not only 
a darling but also an Admiral, and moreover a 
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very rich land-owner. Strange, how all the world 
over, the masses have the true intuitions that there 
is no dignity comparable to that of owning land ! 
God made man ** Lprd of the earth," and happily 
this early tradition has never faded out of the 
hearts of the nations. 

But we must no longer loiter in the nursery, for 
the polite world of Valparaiso is at our door, and 
the dignity of the American flag is in the hands of 
Jos^, the usher. We must let it be seen that we 
are versed in all gentle usages, albeit we come from 
the savage shores of North America. As we sur- ♦ 
vey Jos6, — pronounced //i?-i'^j/, — we are impelled 
wildly and frantically to repeat his name, for other 
appeal would seem hopeless. Formerly, in the 
United States, the old negro, no matter how aged, 
was addressed as ** boy.*' Now Jose is also called 
mozOy or boy ; and although he is but twenty years 
of age, he informs us that he is married and a man 
of family ; that he is a gardener and likewise a car- 
penter ; but that he is ready to do the honors for 
us as usher, for ten sols a month. He is neither 
cleanly nor yet is he apt ; but we cannot expect 
"all the cardinal virtues at ten shillings." Fortu- 
nately he is willing, and like Barkis, he is " ready." 
So we begin our first lesson. Holding a silver 
card-plate in our hand, we say impressively, to fix 
his dull zXXtx\\\oxi, Ho'Say ! Bueno senorita, he at 
once answers, — " well done Miss." Encouraged by 
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his approval, we go on : " Jos6, when a sefior or se- 
ftorita comes, do not go to the door in your shirt- 
sleeves, which are never clean ; nor wear your pon- 
cho, which is still less cleanly ; but put on your 
black coat, or what is still better, keep it on if you 
can and live. Then, when a card is given you, do 
not take it in your hands which are unwashed, but 
cover the dirt, if you cannot wash it off, with these 
white gloves. You will then, with your gloved 
hand, head erect and toes out, receive the card on 
this little salver, which you can thus hand to me." 
BuenO'bueno, senorita^ he exclaims, — "perfectly well 
said, Miss." 

We are content and so is he, for at this moment 
the bell rings, and we at once retreat into the draw- 
ing-room, ready for results. Alas, the door is sud- 
denly thrown wide open with a jerk, and Jos6, in 
his haste to get in first, nearly upsets a grave offi- 
cial, who slowly enters with all the Spanish ceremo- 
niousness. Our disgraceful mozo is in his awful 
shirt-sleeves, hair unkempt, at least a bushel of it 
flying out, and ; oh horrible to relate, in his ungloved 
paws he clutches a soup-dish, big enough for the 
" hasty plate " of a Brobdignag, and wielding it as 
he would do an honest spade, shoves at us the offi- 
cial card of the grave functionary. We glance at 
the long lettering which swims splurging on the 
soup-plate, looking, to our dazed eyes, much like a 
frog in a mill-pond ; but we collect our failing 
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senses to annihilate the luckless Jos6 with the 
frown of Juno, after which our satisfied conscience 
enables us to receive his excellency with a courtesy, 
we trust, as stately as his own. What boots it to 
us ; the mozo is none of our bringing up ; he is a 
Chileno ; and we only find the old proverb verified, 
that "a little knowledge is a dangerous thing." Yet 
more wisdom sets well on Jos6. We find he is an 
adept at pantomime, and our once girlish love of 
jest is aroused. Seated at the tea-tray, we have no 
sugar-tongs. We snap our fingers over the bowl. 
Bueno senorita, — he hands the tongs. The language 
of nature does its mimetic work. Jos6 stands im- 
movable at the table, a convenient mechanism, for 
the topics of our conversations in English are not 
restrained by his presence. He cannot divulge 
state secrets. 

We fear that the mischief frequently done by ig- 
noring the presence of those who serve us at table, 
and the consequent often indiscreet discussions of 
matters of moment at such time, is not properly 
heeded. The waiter gossips to the cook, the cook 
to the scullion, and so on ; so that the most confi- 
dential expressions of opinion are made the familiar 
talk of those who are quite incapable of fully un- 
derstanding what has been said, and of course mis- 
representation and mischief accrue. He who can 
invent a mode of serving dinners by mechanism, 
may be considered as a benefactor to society. The 
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ancients had some such idea ; they let their dishes 
down from the ceiling. Spending the greater por- 
tion of our lives at the capitol of the nation-, where 
our dear and honored father held for a long time 
no unimportant place as a political leader, we have 
repeatedly noticed the significance of the dinner 
table-talk, and especially when in the tumultuous 
hours of revolution the conclaves of polijfcal con- 
ference were often held at such times ; while the 
lackeys who serve the guests, — did they not watch 
as well as wait? The Southern is still more un- 
guarded in this matter than the Northern man, on 
account of his innate idea that the negro is a *' chat- 
tel ; *' but " Walls have ears." 

Well, we have had a weary day regulating our 
household, and we have overlooked the laundress 
at the wash-tub. In the early morning we gave 
explicit instructions to Pabla, to all of which she 
smilingly and incessantly assented, Si^ setiorita, — 
" Yes, Miss." At the close of the day, how far has 
she heeded our explanations } Why, simply not at 
all ; for in spite of our many expostulations, she 
persists in going on in the '* custom of her coun- 
try,** and so we leave her ** joined to her idols." 



CHAPTER XII. 

CUSTOMS AND PRODUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The peones, or laboring classes here, thanks to 
the genial climate and to the amazing fertility of 
the soil, appear to thrive, and they have an equal 
measure of material comfort with the corresponding 
classes among us, although the rate of wages ap- 
pears so pitiably low ; yet it is scarcely so in pro- 
portion to the prices for which the necessaries of 
life may be procured. At the noon hour for siesta^ 
or rest, if one looks upon the peones at the public 
works of the city, they form rather a contented 
looking group. They lie around on the ground, in 
easy attitudes of repose, and do not show the entire 
exhaustion we have often seen among our laborers 
at home at such times. Peones employed on public 
works get a real a day for food and another real for 
wages, — altogether, about twenty-five cents of our 
inoxiQy per diem. As a class, they are more ener- 
getic than the corresponding class in Peru. Were 
they equally disposed to revolt, they would certainly 
make a more dangerous element for the govern- 
ment to repress. The street gamin here is a 
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troublesome fellow, and needs the careful attention 
of the alguacil^ or police officer. The Indian women 
who come in from the country look more resolute 
and not so dejected as those of Peru. You see in 
the physiognomy that the race has not been so 
utterly subdued. And then climate, that all pow- 
erful conservator, comes to their aid in Chili. Dr. 
Draper, in his History of the American Civil War, 
considers climate as one of the causes which made 
this conflict unavoidable. Now how far his theory 
of " Isothermal Lines " may be sustained, as having 
been one of the original disturbing elements in our 
national life, we are not prepared to say ; yet it 
seems to us that he makes physical differences 
count for too much in elaborating his philosophy 
of history. We venture to affirm that, aside from 
the disintegrating action of slavery, the mere cli- 
matic differences would scarcely have brought 
about a threatened dissolution of the Union ; for 
these conditions will, in fact, continue to prevail and 
have full force. Yet we do know, both from obser- 
vation and experience, that these climatic influences 
have so great power as to be almost irresistible. 
We may thus well admit, when we speculate upon 
that future which stretches out beyond all definable 
boundaries and into the surpassingly interesting 
sphere connected with that phase of our existence 
which will be developed in another world, that 
impassive bodies, dwelling in the purity of a celes- 
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tial air to which they will be adapted, may, by the 
very fact of these atmospheric changes and their 
new corresponding adaptations, be elevated to con- 
tinued, never ceasing, and heavenly aims and impul- 
ses. Of these are the " many mansions prepared " 
for the elect. We know that to produce all the 
happiness promised hereafter to the good by the 
Creator, the general plan and order mapped out 
from the creation will not be subverted, and that 
the storms and physical disturbances of climate we 
now experience, are among the sad effects of the 
original and perfect plan broken in upon by sin, but 
which will be eventually restored in its pristine 
integrity. 

But to return to Chili. The markets of the city 
are bountifully supplied, and we furnish our table 
at prices far below those asked in the United States. 
The beef is excellent and juicy, and the best cuts 
are only a real a pound ; verduros, or vegetables, 
such as corn, tomatoes, beans, potatoes, are all very 
fine and cheap ; a large meloncitos, or musk-melon, 
can be purchased for a real ; a superb zandia, or 
water-melon, for a real ; large and fat partridges for 
a real ; very tender lamb chops, or costillas, a real a 
pound ; gallinoSy or very large chickens, four reales 
each ; huevos, or eggs, a real a dozen, — and so on ; 
but these prices indicate the choicest of the kind 
sold in the market. The fish are plentiful, delicate, 
and of innumerable variety. Of the oysters we 
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cannot speak so highly. They are very small, and 
sell as high as a cent and a half each ; they have a 
metallic taste not agreeable to us, although highly 
esteemed by many. The small silver fish, a species 
of mountain trout caught, we believe, in the river 
Quillota, is very choice. Wild pigeons, ducks, and 
partridges are in great numbers. Melons begin to 
ripen in December. They are very long, and the 
rind thin. Grape vines are planted on sheltered 
declivities, and raised by means of props. They 
furnish large and delicious grapes, and the vintage 
also produces good wine. The fruit trees of other 
countries, when transplanted, not only flourish but 
are said to improve and bear fruit of a large size 
and fine flavor. 

Of the trees peculiar to Chili, which furnish arti- 
cles of domestic use, there is the carob tree, whose 
thorns are some four or five inches long, and are 
used as nails ; and the qtiillaiy so called from the 
Chilian word qinlloney to wash. This has leaves re- 
sembling the oak. The bark is thick, and ferments 
in water like soap, and is greatly used for domestic 
purposes in washing and cleansing. Our laundress 
tells us that she prefers it to soap for washing wool- 
lens, although it gives a yellowish tinge to white 
linen and cotton. It is considered valuable as a 
preservative against moths, which are extremely 
troublesome in this climate. When used for thisr 
purpose it is placed around articles to be guarded 
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in small chips, in the way in which we use cedar for 
the same object. But that quality which especially 
commends this bark to our feminine appreciation is 
its value as a hair wash. Our Indian maid, who 
wears her abundant hair in two long, neat plaits, al- 
most dangling to her heels, — and this length and 
wealth of tresses is not uncommon among her 
race, — tells us that they never use anything but 
quillai. The infusion of the bark makes a soapy 
lather, which cleanses the hair, and leaves the skin 
of the head white and clean, while the hair dries 
light and fleecy. We think our druggists would 
find it profitable to import. Then there is 
the molle, out of which the Indians prepare a drink, 
while an infusion of the sap is curative for diseased 
eyes. The cinnamon tree, called boighe, has a 
poetical interest for us. The branches are placed 
on boughs which grow in cruciform shapes, and are 
regarded by the Araucanians as sacred. When 
they conclude a peace, these cross-like branches are 
carried in procession. Can the tradition of the 
Cross of Redemption make them accept this tree as 
the emblem ? We know that the great events of 
the Divine atonement, heralded to so many nations, 
havie rested at least as a lingering echo in all 
hearts. 

The apple we find of immense size and great 
^beauty, but of inferior excellence, as to flavor, to 
our apple at home. The peach bears twice each 
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year. The first crop has a ruddy pulp, is very 
large, and is called alber-chigo. The second crop 
gives a very small fruit, called almendrachoSy which 
are of an exquisite taste. And we have pears, 
cherries, nectarines, lemons, oranges, figs, chiri- 
moyas, the latter inferior to the Peruvian ; in fact 
an endless variety of fruit. In the early morning 
the peasant comes down from the mountain valley. 
On his statuesque head, which he carries erect, is 
placed a large flat basket, rounded by a small rim, 
and heaped upon its surface an avalanche, from 
nature's lavish hands, of the most luscious and 
tempting fruits. How artistically, too, are they all 
intermingled and contrasted ! We select a huge 
bunch of grapes ; the form and flavor are perfect. 
Ctiantos ? — " How much } " we ask. " A real," is 
the reply. And we have, for twelve cents, a dainty 
breakfast, fit for Elysian appetite. The quelghen, 
or strawberry, grows as large as a hen's ^gg. It is 
red or white, and sells for a cent and a half each 
berry ; but five or six fill a plate. This variety is 
called /r;/////^. We do not esteem these berries as 
comparable to ours at hopie. They are not so juicy 
or delicate ; the outer covering is too thick, and the 
seeds are too large ; but they ornament a table beau- 
tifully. There is also the small field strawberry, very 
similar to ours at home. These we find aromatic and 
delicious. It is claimed that Chili is the native soil^ 
of the potato. We know not how that may be, but 
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they are superior. Maize is more extensively used 
Here than the other grains, and is prepared by the 
natives in various ways. Our cook excels in her 
tortillas made of it. There are indeed both cereals 
and esculents of every zone. 

We must not forget the charqidy or sun-dried 
beef, which forms an important feature in the mar- 
kets. The haciendas have large herds of neat cattle 
and horses, and sheep pasture on the mountain 
sides. These immense droves of cattle not only 
supply the charqui, but also hides and tallow form 
articles of trade. 

Nor has nature been less bountiful in her min- 
erals, — gold, silver, lead, copper, zinc, iron, gypsum, 
salt, and doubtless much else known to science. 
Although the value of the gold mines in the prov- 
ince of Valparaiso caused Valdivia to choose the 
spot in 1 71 2, yet from some cause unknown to us, 
but little gold is even now obtained. The princi- 
pal ore now in demand is copper. There are a 
number of costly smelting furnaces for the treat- 
ment of this metal. 

The great want of the country is water. The 
same need exists everywhere on this coast. The 
river in the valley of Valparaiso is not utilized for 
the city, and although there is a very small reser- 
voir on one of the cerros, the supply produced is 
^extremely scant ; so that the whole city is almost 
entirely furnished with this prime necessity of life 
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by the muleteers, or arrieros, who come down 
from the mountains bringing two kegs a trip, the 
one balancing the other on the mule. Each keg 
holds about four gallons of water, which is sold to 
families for two reales the keg. It often occurred to 
us that we had daily wasted far greater quantities 
of water in our household in the United States, 
than now was made to suffice for the domestic 
needs of the week here. The water is unwhole- 
some for drinking purposes, and should always be 
filtered and boiled previous to use, to destroy the 
impurities which exist in it. 

Distilled sea-water is used on board the "Powha- 
tan," and some bottles of this pure element are sent 
us each day for drinking purposes. It is not, however, 
compatible with Admiral Dahlgren's strict ideas of 
public duty to let us have any of this water for 
household uses, because, he says, it costs the Gov- 
ernment something, in the way of coal and labor, 
to distil it. We admire his rigid ideas, although we 
find it very expensive to purchase so many "loads" 
of water each day — and bad water at that. Yet 
our servants know how to economize it in ways 
which no one at home would think of making avail- 
able. The laundress hands over her tubs, after the 
linen is cleansed, to the scullion, who washes the 
XWtdpatios, or court-yards, with it. Then the pretty 
garden cannot yield us its fresh bouquets every 
morning unless it, too, is alimented. 
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The pride of our garden is iht Jlora-pondiOy which 
diffuses a delicious fragrance. These small trees 
grow some twelve feet high, and the branches unite 
at the top, so as to form a crown of glory for the 
pendant white tulip, which hangs in richest clusters, 
encircled by their heart-shaped leaves. The beau- 
tiful vision speaks to the poetic eye, and the sway- 
ing sweetness tells us its full canticle of praise. The 
Lord hath set on our heads a halo of light ! He 
hath caused us to typify purity in the transparent 
whiteness of our bloom ! He hath told us to make 
known the beauty of holiness in our fragrance ! He 
hath placed our loveliness, encased in heart-shaped 
leaves, to show forth how precious in His sight are 
the affections, and like welcome incense, we renew 
our praise at each successive bloom. As we sit at 
our casement, shaded by these perfect flowers, they 
mirror to us from each opening petal their heaven- 
ward-sent thoughts, and we thus commune together. 
A little further on, the stately poplar gives us its 
decorous shade. 

One evening the captain of a ship calls upon us, 
and we confide to him our fears that these pets of 
ours may suffer from the drought. The next morn- 
ing a score of sailors appear on the terrace, and 
each one shoulders a keg of the precious liquid, 
which is laid, with the homage of our friend, at our 
door. Twenty barrels of water ! What a magnifi- 
cent gift ! Our garden lifts up its languid head, 

II 
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and we all rejoice together in the sparkling sun- 
beams. At times we cannot procure ice, which is 
manufactured here, at only one place, by condensa- 
tion, and the demand for it is so small in all this 
city that on some days not enough is ordered to 
justify working the machinery. The people here 
use snow ; but we are afraid oi goitre or throat mal- 
adies. When, therefore, no ice is to be had, we 
use a monkey to cool the water. This is a porous 
earthen jar, with a wet cloth wrapped well around. 
It is then hung in the open air in such manner that 
the continued swinging motion effects a rapid evapo- 
ration ; but it requires a tiresome amount of at- 
tention. And near the swaying jar in the patio, 
watching its vibrations with a comical air of intelli- 
gence, is perched the parrot, in his gay coat of 
green, blue, and scarlet. Naughty bird ! No wonder 
he is still for a minute, for he has been busy pick- 
ing a little woollen sock into shreds, — one which we 
cannot replace here. He will do all this mischief 
and more, and we " give him warning," as the 
domestics at home say, that he will be sent away. 
He is a present to us from Payta, and his plumage 
is of brilliant and alluring contrasts. He is driven 
into the front garden, where he soon draws a circle 
of admiring children, who lean on the railing and 
watch. He is at once conscious of the new impor- 
tance, and begins. His accomplishments are these, 
taught him by the roguish sailors on his cruise hith- 
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erward : he incessantly shrieks out, in high, shrill 
tones, " I '11 tell the Admiral," and then rounds off 
by the most insufferable and derisive laugh we ever 
heard. So vulgar, so uproarious ! Now this is 
unendurable. When he is out of sight we often 
have to explain to our astonished guests what all 
this clamor means. Finally we send him back as 
a present to the merry tars, who trained him and 
spoiled him for polite society. 

October 19. We give a dinner each week, and 
to-night the little entertainment is followed by a 
tertulia, or dance, at which our young officers may 
meet the sefioritas of the society here. Our Chileno 
domestics serve us very well on such occasions. 
They are slow, and need constant instruction, but 
they are respectful and quite industrious. 

November 6. We hear of the continued spread 
of revolution in Peru, disturbance at Truxillo, and 
apprehensions for Callao ; and the Admiral starts 
on a cruise in that direction. 

November 10. The Admiral absent, and the most 
severe earthquake we have experienced occurs. It 
is early dawn, three o'clock ; one of the children is 
somewhat restless, and we happen to be up. The 
night is clear and beautiful, — no premonition. 
Suddenly the floor waves, the doors and windows 
shake violently, and we spring forward to unbar all 
locks, knowing the danger of walls sinking, and 
fastening us in ; but as we attempt to walk we 
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grow so faint, so nauseated, that we cannot stir. 
The alto of the house is of such plastic material that 
it oscillates, but nothing is displaced, and in a 
second all is past. We try to analyze the emotions 
we have experienced, and we believe that the cause 
of our great prostration was the sudden electrical 
change ; for merely the motion, which was only a 
second in duration, could not have produced the 
nausea, especially as we are seldom sea-sick, and 
not readily thus affected. 

When the air becomes so transparent here that 
distant objects may be distinctly seen, and the 
barometer falls ever so little, the ships in the har- 
bor prepare for the disastrous temporal, or norther. 
The clearness of the air is not an indication of free- 
dom from disturbance, therefore, either as regards 
the atmospheric or the earth waves. The monsoons, 
or southerly winds, now steaily prevail from ten a. m. 
till four or five p. m. The barometric observations 
are considered of such importance to commerce as 
to be systematically made at the exchange, where 
signal balls are hung out which are anxiously con- 
sulted by all seafaring men. 

The American minister has courteously made a 
visit to Valparaiso to see the Admiral, and has been 
entertained by the United States consul, whose 
hospitable doors are ever open. His accomplished 
wife and her intelligent and lovely sister (since 
dead) make this home one of which Americans may 
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well be proud, for these ladies present to society 
here an excellent type of the grace and cultivation 
of our best-bred women. The Minister also dined 
with us, and we have the usual reception, or rather 
tertulia, for there is dancing in the evening. This 
visit is to be returned. The Admiral, having made 
such arrangements as he deemed adequate with 
regard to American interests on the coast, is again 
in Valparaiso ; and so, on December 2, we leave for 
Santiago, and to take a look at the interior of the 
country. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



SANTIAGO. 



There is an excellent railroad, built by English 
enterprise, well engineered and executed, and the 
distance is about one hundred and fifteen miles. 
Soon after leaving the sea-coast we alternately as- 
cend and descend grades, for about twenty miles ; 
but long before reaching Santiago we enter a luxu- 
riant valley. The plain, outside of Valparaiso, is 
very picturesque, and near the city you pass along 
the valley of Aconcagua as far as Llaillai. There 
are vineyards, fields of wheat, flower and vegetable 
gardens ; now and then a quintay or country seat ; ex- 
tensive stone quarries ; many plains upon which cat- 
tle are grazing, where horses, oxen, and sheep are 
all in the same field perhaps ; then native huts, 
rudely built of brush, and with thatched roofs ; and, 
framing the picture on either side, the grand, barren, 
sterile mountains. The dust is oppressive. We are 
now in summer, and there has been no rain for 
many months. Only now and then we catch a 
glimpse of some minute rivulet, fringed with wil- 
low. The farming is done by a system of artificial 
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irrigation. About midway the railroad crosses a 
mountain, which it approaches upon a heavy grade, 
rising at this point one hundred and eighteen feet. 
It then cuts through four tunnels, and finally takes 
us out upon the elevated plain on which Santiago 
stands. We approach the city through this fruitful 
country, for some forty miles. 

Santiago, formerly St. Jago, is the capital of the 
country and the seat of an archbishop. It was 
founded in 1541, by Captain Pedro Valdivia, and is 
admirably placed on a plain watered by Mapocho 
river, which traverses it in a nearly east and west 
line, until it falls into the Maypu. This is a clear 
stream, supplied by some of the lower affluents of 
the Andes. A canal cut from the Maypu runs 
along the very base of the Andes, and pours its 
water into the Mapocho, from which the plain of 
Santiago is irrigated. The richness of this valley 
is almost incredible. Successive harvests are reaped 
of corn, rye, wheat, barley, and there is little care or 
cultivation required. The various fruits of both 
torrid and temperate climes grow in great perfec- 
tion. Here again, as in the valley of Quillota near 
Valparaiso, may be found the olive, orange, date, 
lemon, nectarine, tamarind, fig, grape, apple, peach, 
pear, etc. But this valley is the tenfold counter- 
part of Quillota, for here are also orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, meadows, evergreen forests in 
mountain ravines, cottages on hill-sides, fruit trees 
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and fields of grain, and now and then 2ifonday or inn, 
of inviting but rustic appearance. The railroad 
fare for first-class carriage from Valparaiso to San- 
tiago is five dollars. The cars are of English con- 
struction, which we do not like so well as our 
American plan ; for we much dislike being shut in 
with one or two other persons who are strangers to 
us, even if they are first class. These cars are divid- 
ed into first, second, and third class. The first- 
class are comfortable coaches with seats for eight 
persons, who face each other as when seated in a 
carriage. We observe that well dressed and respect- 
able looking people crowd the second-class, where 
they sit on benches, which are placed the length of 
the cars in double rows, without cushions or backs. 
We notice a handsomely attired lady who comes 
out of a pretty quinta, or country seat, and quietly 
enters a second-class car ; and we are reminded 
that our American women are not so sensible where 
"the dollar" is concerned. We occupy a coach in 
which happens to be only one other passenger. He 
is a dapper little gentleman, of affable manners, 
who soon lets us know that he has a judicial posi- 
tion in the country. At Llaillai we stop some 
fifteen minutes for luncheon and get nice sand- 
wiches, which we prefer to take in our coach ; also 
fruits and ice-cream, quite similar to some of our 
better railway-station lunches at home. Our com- 
panion is very busy making purchases which he 
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informs us will enrich the home dinner in the eve- 
ning. He buys some baskets of a small silvery 
white fish, and says that they are highly esteemed, 
and best procured here. They look to us somewhat 
like the New England mountain trout which we 
have enjoyed in the valley of the Connecticut. He 
also buys some dozens of rolls, which are so sweet 
and white and fine that we cannot question his taste. 
Tempting apricots are offered us in small flat bas- 
kets, about three dozen being laid upon fresh leaves 
in each. They are very inviting, and we are about 
to buy a basket, when the little Judge kindly pro- 
poses to arrange the purchase for us, quietly 
remarking that we " are sure to be cheated." As 
we quite suspect he is right, we thank him for his 
courtesy, and become an amused spectator. 

The native always begins with a high price, ex- 
pecting to fall. So the bargain is conducted in this 
wise, and is a good specimen of its kind. Our amigo, 
for friend we must consider one who assumes to 
guard our interests, begins by carelessly taking hold 
of a remarkably fine basket and inquiring, Quanto 
para estos? — " How ipuch for these 1 " Sesenta cen- 
tavos, — " Seventy cents," replies the Indian. The 
Judge, with a glance of disdain, cries out, Anda, 
anday no quiero ! — " Go, go away ; I will have none." 
Centavo cada uno^ — "A cent apiece," very deliber- 
ately answers the Indian, in his unmoved way. 
Anda^ anda^ te diga, — "Go, go away, I tell you," 
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cries our friend, with a vehement gesture, as if 
about to kick the fellow. Viente ccfttavoSy — " Twen- 
ty cents," is the stolid answer of the Indian, who 
never stirs. Aqtii tiene, — "Here it is," mildly 
answers the Judge, and pleasantly gives him the 
money ; while he says to us, as we take the basket, 
" That is about what they are worth." The scene 
is inimitable, and with difference of actors and 
subjects is constantly recurring in the country ; and 
we really enjoy seeing a part so well "played out," 
where every one knows from the first what it all 
means. 

We had left the railroad depot at Valparaiso at 8 
A. M., and at 4 p. m. of the same day we reach the 
station at Santiago. Having forwarded our luggage 
by express we make no delay, nor our hackman 
either, for he comes near killing us in a foolish at- 
tempt to dash across the track in face of the engine 
which is driving out at good speed. Perceiving the 
danger he rises in his seat, reins in his animals with 
a loud cry and a firm clutch ; they rear and snort 
as the iron horse just grazes past their heads, and 
the exciting moment safely past, plunge off, almost 
beyond control, in a fast run through the city. And 
this is our first near view of Santiago, and one 
which, but for the mercy of God, must have been 
our last of earth. We soon reach the hotel Oddo, 
but the past twenty minutes, with the narrow es- 
cape, is exhausting. The distance to the hotel is a 
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mile and a half, for which we are only asked sixty 
cents ; so we must commend the prices of the 
Jehu, if not his driving. Our landlord is a busy 
little Frenchman, who receives us with great re- 
spect ; conducts us to a pleasant suite of rooms on 
the alto, or second floor, which open on to a long 
corridor. Here a good dinner and an excellent 
bottle of the wine of the country are well served. 
It is really strange. In Lima, Valparaiso, even 
here in the outskirts of the inhabitable world, the 
French nation has sent its hotel-keepers, hair- 
dressers, and cooks. They seem to herald the 
social redemption of the universe ! 

Presently our luggage arrives with an expedition 
we would even commend to New Yorkers. Our 
good dinner has rested us, and with fresh toilet we 
are ready to drive to the American Minister's, 
where we meet with a hearty welcome. Our diplo- 
matic representative here has married a Santia- 
guinian, and his household is therefore quite in 
accordance with the habits of the country. We 
spend the evening and are surrounded by a pleas- 
ant circle. 

Let us again record, to the honor of the hackman, 
that although we use our carriage all the evening, 
and that too without having stipulated as to price, 
only one sol is asked us. Probably the great cheap- 
ness of horses accounts for these extremely low 
rates. 
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At the early hour of nine the next day, the 
American minister is at the door of our hotel in 
his carriage — an imported one from New York — 
and ready to show us the city. We drive out to 
the botanical gardens, which are in the suburbs, 
and present an aggregation of much that we had 
before seen and admired in Chili. These gardens 
are as yet quite new, but they are well planned and, 
when time shall have laid the finishing touches to 
the landscape, will be of great loveliness. 

Santiago is a beautiful city. We are especially 
pleased with the Alameda, or principal street, which 
is very broad ; and extending for three miles are four 
rows of fine alamos, or poplars. Hence the name of 
Alameda. These trees are planted so as to form 
an umbrageous promenade and two spacious drives 
between the trees and the side pavements. A small 
stream of water is conducted through the city in 
the centre of this street, which is crossed at inter- 
vals by little bridges, and statuary is placed at con- 
spicuous points along the route. This handsome 
street is also adorned on either side with many ele- 
gant houses, both public and private. Nothing can 
be more agreeable than the view it presents, espe- 
cially as all vistas here are grandly terminated by 
the Andes, which rise to the most majestic height 
very near the city. 

We visit numerous churches. San Domingo we 
think in especially good taste. We also admire San 
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Augustine, La Merced, and San Francisco. More- 
over, they are cleanly and well kept. The streets 
are mostly thirty-six feet wide, paved, straight, and 
run at right angles. The houses are principally of 
unburnt brick, and usually of one story, although 
some are built of stone and have an alto. Their 
exterior is generally whitened. Near the middle of 
the city is the Grand Plaza. This square, like that 
of Lima, has a beautiful fountain in the centre, 
although that of Lima is of bronze and more splendid 
in design. On the north side are public buildings, 
but on the east side principally private residences. 
On the south of the Square are the fine row of shops 
called Portal Bulnes or Pasaje, having been erected 
by General Bulnes. Each one is decorated with an 
arch. This establishment must bring an immense 
revenue of rents, as it occupies one of the principal 
squares of the city, and every inch of the space is 
economized. There are four rows of these shops, 
protected by the arcades, and traversing the inte- 
rior, which is cruciform, are also corresponding 
rows, while occasional little booths fill up the niches. 
This is the fashionable place for shopping, and it 
presents a busy and gay scene. 

Skylights during the day and gas at night illu- 
mine these long galleries. The effect is not bad, 
and you have, at your ease, an opportunity of making 
any needed purchases. On the west side of the 
Grand Plaza is the Cathedral, which is quite an im- 
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posing edifice of large size and ornamented with 
paintings, statuary, and frescoed ceilings. 

Santiago has a school of designs in her univer- 
sity, and we were gratified by our visit of inspection. 
Although we went here alone and unannounced, all 
the intelligent arrangements, made with a view to 
foster art and educate the student, were politely 
explained to us. This country ought to inspire the 
highest genius of the artist, for nature gives her 
models upon a grand scale. And with the develop- 
ment and stimulus which this wise institution will 
doubtless create, we may expect to find recorded 
in the future annals of fame many Chilian names 
whose slumbering gifts have been first awakened 
here. 

The theatre is a substantial red brick building. 
We are told that its interior is good, but we did not 
enter it, and cannot speak of the effect of its deco- 
rations. 

The sad spot is pointed out to us, still a heap of 
ashes, where three thousand of the best citizens of 
Chili perished in the flames of a burning church. 
We had read terrible accounts of this catastrophe in 
the papers at home, and substantially the same nar- 
rative as is given us here. It was on a day of high 
festival, and the church was crowded to excess. It 
was lighted with innumerable lamps of coal-oil, 
which were suspended from the ceiling. One of 
these breaks and falls upon the light drapery of a 
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woman's dress. The flames spread from lamp to 
lamp, and down-dropping sheets of liquid fire weld 
the multitude into one burning mass. The men are 
separated from the women by an iron grating, which 
can neither be broken down nor surmounted. En- 
cased in this fiery furnace miserably perished the 
fairest of Chili's daughters. 

We visit the markets, which are cleaner, but not 
so interesting as those of Lima. There is no place 
so quaint as Lima, for it presents a vivid picture of 
the past, framed in a setting of the present. It is 
a perfect gem. We drive upon the Cailada, and 
witness a sunset of burnished gold, fiery crimson, 
and prismatic glory, reflected from the snow-clad 
pinnacles of the near mountains, — a sublime spec- 
tacle, which can never be effaced from the memory. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SANTIAGO — A MOUNTAIN DRIVE. 

On the east side of the city, and almost contigu- 
ous to its houses, is Santa Lucia. Here the United 
States astronomical expedition, sent to the southern 
hemisphere and commanded by Lieutenant Gilliss, 
a corps of able officers assisting, planted their fine 
instruments for astronomical, meteorological, and 
magnetical observations. Here, during successive 
years, from 1849 to 1^52, they conducted the most 
laborious and careful scientific calculations. As the 
result of their prolonged, patient, and accurate 
investigation, they have published a work which, 
Admiral Dahlgren says, reflects the highest credit 
upon the United States and the navy. Our coun- 
try is strangely remiss in failing to award those 
honorable distinctions which men of learning re- 
ceive all over the civilized world for their contribu- 
tions to science. But if the scientist happens to 
be a military or naval officer of the government, 
then a certain class of minds, not only among our 
legislators, but others, exclaim at once : " Why, this 
man belongs to us, body and brains ; we ow7i him; 
and do we not pay him a certain sum to do our 
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work?" And so, for a miserable stipend, less 
probably than a good manager of a cotton factory 
can gain, this regal mind is supposed to obtain its 
full equivalent, even if he explore the heavens and 
examine into nature's occult laws, or supply the 
nation with mathematical calculations, scientific 
discoveries, and useful inventions. ^Can genius soar 
when it feels the clank of the chain of servitude ? 
Can thought triumph over matter, and be weighed 
in the balance with gold-dust ? The nation should 
hasten to erect its monumental marble over Gilliss. 

The wealth of a people is not so much in its 
railroads, for simpletons may traverse these and be 
not a whit the wiser, nor can all the material bene- 
fits they bring add to the true honor, virtue, 
knowledge, or patriotism of one citizen ; but the 
man or woman who "thinketh in his heart," and 
adds, as the result of thought, his high conceptions 
to the country's wealth, — of such is the real bene- 
factor. Materialism is the bane of the age. Let us, 
therefore, encourage an idealism which may serve 
as corrective. When we read the exhaustive work 
of Gilliss, it seemed to us that, for the present 
century at least, he had closed the door against all 
writers about South America. So full, so satisfac- 
tory, so conclusive, is his most interesting and 
valuable work. And yet, in the face of so much 
erudition, and of such a niass of information, and 
all presented in a style of great literary merit, we 

12 
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hesitatingly venture to scribble our impressions ; for 
there is one niche, and one alone, left open for us, 
and that is a woman's gossiping sketches of social 
life, and her emotional views of things. Admiral 
Dahlgren asked us to make this effort ; he doubts 
not of our success ; and we have full faith in all that 
he says, thinks, and does. The lighter foot-fall, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Gilliss, will doubtless be in a 
measure lost to view in the larger imprint, but may' 
yet serve to direct attention to the real guide in 
these regions. 

Santa Lucia stands as a monument of the far- 
reaching thought of Gilliss and his aids, and such 
we think is the verdict here ; for when the cliff is 
pointed out, you find his name connected with it by 
the common consent. Yet, shall it be said that 
such service is recorded in the capitals of other 
lands, and has died out in the hearts of our own 
countrymen .^* 

* In this connection we desire to subjoin an entire copy of a let- 
ter written by Admiral Dahlgren, and addressed to his comrade, 
Gilliss ; for it is alike creditable to both. These patriots are now 
no more ; but if the country would foster scientific investigation 
and invention in its navy, it should hasten to erect suitable monu- 
ments to those who have already so greatly added to its renown as 
savans and inventors. 

We give the letter : — 

Washington, January 28, 1856. 

Lieutenant T. M. Gilliss, U. S. Navy. 

My Dear Sir, — Accept my thanks for the volumes you were 
so good as to send me. These results of your labors in the other 
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But we forget, as we stand gazing at Santa Lu- 
cia, that we have a social obligation to meet. We 
dine at the Minister*s, and in the evening a pleasant 
company are invited to meet us ; a tertulia, for in 
South America at all the social assemblies there is 
dancing. We can thus have an opportunity to form 
some idea of the cultivated and agreeable society 
here. We listen to a surprising performance on the 
guitar, and wish that a daughter of ours could hear 
it ; for in her magnificent and artistic manipulation 
of piano and harp, she looks depreciatingly on this 
little instrument, to which is permitted so limited a 
compass. But the spirit of the player makes itself 
felt malgr^ the insufficiency of range, and we get an 
entirely new idea of its power. In music we must 

hemisphere will, I am sure, meet with the cordial welcome they so 
well deserve. They furnish another enduring testimonial of the 
capacity of the navy to meet not only the immediate purposes of 
its creation, but to master those sciences without which we should 
in truth be wanderers on the deep. The contents of the present 
volumes testify to the enlightened and comprehensive view with 
which you regarded the objects of your mission. They are, too, a 
most agreeable and appropriate introduction to the severer techni- 
cal details that are to follow. Such contributions prove that the 
naval profession can seek and find its trophies in peace and general 
usefulness, as well as in the stern conflicts which the defence of 
our country may demand. They elevate at once the man and his 
occupation. Wishing you every gratification that can accrue from 
the honorable and satisfactory completion of your task, I remain, 
with much regard, 

Your obedient servant, 

John A. Dahlgren. 
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have a soul-string to awaken the sympathies of the 
heart. We often hear the expression, "heart-string." 
It is full of meaning. We meet at this reunion some 
old friends, — among others the former Chilian Min- 
ister near the United States, who for many years 
had a home near Washington ; but he is now post- 
master general of the country, which is not, how- 
ever, a cabinet position in Chili, as with us in the 
United States. We are pleased to see their desire 
to return to Washington. We also meet Mr. Harry 
Meiggs, the great American railroad contractor and 
engineer for Peru and Chili ; supposed to be the 
wealthiest man here, as indeed no one is more 
genial. He politely asks us to dine with him ; but 
we have concluded to shorten our visit to Santiago, 
in order to go to the thermal baths at Cauquenes. 
So the next day we diligently go on. with our sight- 
seeing ; for, although at this moment Admiral 
Dahlgren is in no way needed on the flag-ship, and 
may well claim some respite, yet he says, " The ship 
is my post of duty ; " and we find it no easy matter 
to persuade him to continue the journey inland. 
The visit to the capital and to the Minister he con- 
siders official ; but not so the pleasure trip to the 
baths. We remind him that there is a telegraph, 
and he can be sent for at short notice. In the 
morning we visit the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate and House sit on alternate days, and 
one hall answers the common purpose. It is 
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oblong. The Speaker's chair is canopied with crim- 
son velvet, and placed upon a raised dais. The 
members occupy comfortable arm-chairs, ranged in 
two rows, opposite each other, which extend nearly 
the length of the hall. They speak seated, from 
their chairs, which doubtless suppresses much 
spread-eagle declamation. About one-third of the 
hall is railed off for spectators. We were much 
pleased at the simplicity of the arrangement. It 
looked like a republic. Yet we fear that Chili is 
only a republic in name. The country is well gov- 
erned, which after all is the main thing; but the 
form of government is really oligarchical. The 
laws are observed, and punishment for transgres- 
sion is sure. A certain number of leading families 
control and manipulate the elections, — so we are 
told. We can credit it, for something not unlike 
this is effected by politicians at home. 

Santiago is said to have about one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. Although placed at so much 
higher altitude than Valparaiso, yet it is very hot 
here in summer. The great heat contrasts curi- 
ously enough, in one's sensations, with the near, 
indeed the immediate view of snow-capped summits 
above. Their close presence doubtless adds to the 
effect of the sun, by producing so much white light. 
We can now appreciate the reasons which lead the 
Santaguinians to come down to Valparaiso at this 
time for the benefit of the sea air. The great 
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height of the elevated peaks, which rise almost 
within the city, are said to make it much warmer 
here than it otherwise would be, by shutting in the 
city, which is thus deprived of the mountain breeze. 
We are greatly oppressed by the change of temper- 
ature, as compared with Valparaiso, where we get 
fresh sea air. 

We find that here, as everywhere on the South 
Pacific coast, smoking is the universal custom. No 
one supposes that it may possibly inconvenience 
a lady to smoke in her presence, although we ob- 
served that women use tobacco more freely in Peru 
than in Chili. 

These reflections are particularly suggested to us 
as we again take a public conveyance. At 8 a. m., 
cfi punto, we leave Santiago for a trip to the hot 
baths of Cauquenes. We reach San Francisco at 
ten, and have breakfast. Train stops fifteen min- 
utes. At eleven we reach Gultro, a distance of 
about sixty miles from Santiago. We leave the 
railroad here, and as we had the day before tele- 
graphed to this point, we find a birlocho awaiting 
our arrival. The journey thus far has been most 
picturesque, for we pass through the same fertile 
and elevated plain as on our approach to Santiago 
from the other side. We are about to take a moun- 
tain drive, and we look curiously and with many 
misgivings at our conveyance. It is set high on 
the wheels, which must give it an unsteady, swing- 
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ing motion. Four horses attached to it are placed 
abreast. The coach has shafts, as if for one horse, 
and this animal is regularly harnessed in, as with 
us. The swingle-tree extends on the right side, 
and the second horse is fastened to it, the pulling 
being done from a heavy collar around his neck. 
Then number three stands at the right of number 
two, saddled, and is fastened with an inside rein ; 
but there is nothing to prevent his straggling off, 
which he does effectively. Number four is har- 
nessed in like the third horse, and stands at the left 
of the one in shafts. Our wild-looking ponchoed 
driver completes the equipage, and we take our 
seats with no very pleasant anticipations of a safe or 
a comfortable mountain ride. . Our poncho mounts, 
gathers up odds and ends, whips his horses, and off 
we start in a furious gallop. Presently we come to 
a steep pitch — it is nearly perpendicular. Poncho 
is equal to the occasion. He stands up, shouts 
aloud, lashes the poor animals, and they tumultu- 
ously gain the ascent, which • has a quick and cor- 
responding descent, down which we fly. At home 
we would call it a runaway, and consider all lost ; 
but here it is the modus of overcoming obstacles, — 
on the kill or cure principle, we suppose. It seems 
sadly reckless in the beginning, but, strange to say, 
the first nervous shock is succeeded by a feeling of 
confidence. One perceives that the horses are 
sure-footed, well broken to their work, and poncho 
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is a master of his art. Although we are now in 
the Andes, and are skirting precipices of untold 
depth, yet in two hours and a half we have made 
twenty-one miles, so that we reach the baths in 
time to rest a little and dress for dinner. Our 
horses are only changed once, and this occurs at the 
end of the first seven miles. We take the occasion 
to get out of the birlocho and watch the tackling, 
which is done by the driver with the quickness of 
an adept. 

We begin to have confidence in the seemingly 
awkward " handling of the ropes," for they carry us 
in safety, and when we are once more started we 
yield ourselves to a full sense of the enjoyment of 
the glorious mountain pageant which surrounds us. 
We come now in closer contact with the ** Heart of 
the Andes " than ever before, and can form a fuller 
idea of its grandeur. The most imposing effect is 
that of outline ; but what harmonies between art 
and nature may not this pure delineation reveal } 
We have the simple contour of bold and perfectly 
drawn lines. In these sublime sketches the great 
artist presents ideas of the infinite, which only the 
immortal soul may grasp. Here there is neither 
verdurous forest nor minor details to divide the 
attention and arrest the flight of imagination. We 
recognize that charm of color is the melody of land- 
scape, while purity of outline forms its harmony. 
We are in raptures to discover this affinity between 
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nature and art. These mysteries must be wrested 
from out the arcana of nature before we can idealize 
the lesson. Here lie the sculptured masses thrown 
from His hand in this vast workshop of creation. 
The asphaltic color of the range blends well with 
the thorny, lonely cactus and the stalwart pine. 
But what flush of beauty sparkles in the prismatic 
glories of crystallized ice-summits, flooding us with 
the radiance of heaven's "gates ajar." We strain 
the eye of faith, expecting ecstatic glimpses of our 
future home ; for we are exiles, and there are man- 
sions prepared for us in the skies. Like a weird 
shadow hovering over the mountain height, his 
eyrie perched on its most inaccessible pinnacles, 
droops the black-winged condor, the superb eagle- 
monarch of this realm ; while here and there herds 
of the hardy mountain goat, the guanacOy spring 
from cliff to cliff. There is a strange absence of 
the innumerous humming insects, and of the bril- 
liancy of the smaller feathered tribe which light up 
our home forests, for here the smooth and graceful 
touches of our scenery are all wanting. He who 
expects to derive those pleasurable sensations from 
these lofty views, with which inviting landscapes 
woo the eyes and charm the heart in the United 
States, will be disappointed. Her mood here is 
sterner, and we are not bid to linger over the en- 
chanting life, light, and softness of the varied fea- 
tures of her gentle aspects. She seeks not here to 
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give us sensational or emotional gratification, but 
she commands us to prostrate ourselves in homage 
before her awful majesty. We cannot here, like 
loving children, nestle at her feet, as ofttimes we 
have done beside the singing brooklet, when re- 
posing on the mossy carpet that encircles the old 
oak-tree of our forests. But in this presence, with 
more solemn thought, we bless Him for the grand 
destiny which awaits immortality. We can more 
readily realize the infinite, when the earthly prison 
breathes the most rarefied air it may contain and 
hold the soul within ; we can far better know how 
it may be with us when our impassive bodies shall 
" put on the incorruptible." 

The Andes beyond Cauquenes cannot well be 
crossed earlier than October or later than May, and 
it must require a nerve which few women possess 
to cross them at any time. The oft narrated hard- 
ships, escapes, or perchance swift destruction, of 
arrieros and of vaqueros in search of lost cattle ; or 
of the predatory Indian, driven by the needs of 
existence into these regions, and overtaken by tem- 
pest, have often been told, as warnings to the ad- 
venturesome. During the terrible storms of winter, 
even the largest bird known, the mighty condor, is 
driven into the valley, where he attacks flocks ot 
browsing sheep or goats ; and herds of hardy guana- 
cos fly from the awful fury of the tempest into the 
broad pampas below. 



CHAPTER XV. 

CAUQUENES — VALPARAISO — SOCIAL LIFE. 

The baths of Cauquenes are said to be crowded 
with pleasure-seekers during the fashionable sea- 
son, but at this moment " the season " is over. 
Those months when the gay world come are Oc- 
tober and November, and, later, in February, 
March, and April. Just at this time it is the 
custom to resort to Valparaiso. We find only 
some fifty or more invalids, who are sent here for 
chronic rheumatic affections. The small hotel is 
of one story and encloses a pleasant patio, and a 
trellis of grape-vines adorns the interior portico, 
which is slightly built, open to the air, and sup- 
ported on rustic posts ; but the simple arrange- 
ment is agreeable to the eye. The baths are encased 
in marble, and the water bubbles up so hot that 
you cannot hold your hand in the cauldron for a 
moment. We did not try these baths, fearing to 
take cold afterwards. They must be very powerful, 
and are said to be a specific for rheumatism. The 
patients all seem to have entire confidence in their 
remedial virtue. Some of those here now must be 
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well cured, for all the evening, and far into the 
night, we hear the tinkling of guitars and much 
laughter, as they amuse themselves with a modified 
version of their national dance, the Zamcecueca, — 
pronounced in Peru, Sam-the- Quaker. Poor Quaker, 
he would never survive the second performance of 
this jubilant demonstration ! 

We find the air moderately tempered, neither 
hot nor cold to us, but delightful. The mountains 
come down with a sheer face, near and close around 
us, and form a solid screen, which binds in the 
vision in .every direction, and gives the sense of 
being shut out from the world. Yet a short walk 
leads one into places where grand vistas open. 
The moment we enter this narrow mountain en- 
closure we involuntarily exclaim, " The happy valley 
of Rasselas ! " 

The landlord here is a New England man, who 
is very polite to us because we are Americans. He 
is very enterprising, has large buildings in course 
of construction, and knows how to make money. 
It is diverting to see these thermal baths of Chili 
" run " by an " out and out " Yankee. But not- 
withstanding that we are here at the limit line, yet 
all the follies of the ephemeral life of fashion are 
repeated. Our American host calls this place the 
" Saratoga of Chili," and would place it, we suppose, 
under the same arbitrary sway that controls this 
fashionable resort. 
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It is about a hundred and sixty miles from 
Cauquenes across the Andes to reach the Argen- 
tine Republic, and takes a week for mules to make 
the distance at this season. The road is a con- 
tinuation of the one over which we have travelled. 
During a short walk across the valley we found 
already zigzag climbing and dizzy ravines. The 
little plateau around us, containing some few acres 
of ground, is very fruitful. Leaving Cauquenes, we 
reach Gultro in two hours and ten minutes, — the 
ten minutes being taken up at the stopping-place 
for change of horses. 

On our return to Santiago we make but a short 
stay, as the Admiral wishes to be with the flag-ship, 
and we reach Valparaiso without accident or inci- 
dent of any note. We can now more fully appre- 
ciate the quality of the air here, after enduring the 
heat of Santiago, which equals that of our summer 
solstice in the United States ; while at Valparaiso. 
the warmth of blankets at night is needed, and 
the freshness of the early morning is surpassingly 
lovely. 

December 21. The moon is at the full ; the even- 
ing is uncommonly clear and beautiful, — at mid- 
night a temporal! The north wind is accompanied 
by torrents of rain, the first we have had in many 
months. Now it rises to a gale ; then blows in 
squalls with rain. As the morning breaks we 
eagerly seek the upper balcony of the house, with 
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spy-glass in hand, to look out for the shipping in 
the harbor, as its safety is our nearest thought. 
The old " Powhatan " has steam up, faces seaward, 
and is ready for any change, but she does not roll 
much. Other ships get up steam ; some roll very 
deep. Sky dull and lowering, and it is really ap- 
palling to look down on the shipping. We watch 
some of the frail barks in terror, expecting at every 
lurch they will disappear. At noon the norther 
subsides as suddenly as it arose, and we hope never 
to witness so distressing a scene again. We can 
now understand how it is that almost every year 
some ships go under and are lost, for this harbor is 
a frightful trap in a norther. 

December 23. We have a decided tremor. We 
are in the drawing-room ; all is cheerful, pleasant, 
and calm ; the open backgammon-board lies on the 
centre table, — when there rolls upon the startled ear 
a heavy lumbering noise, sudden as a clap of thun- 
der from out a clear sky ; and simultaneously with it 
(except that the subterranean sound seems to reach 
us sooner than we feel the motion) doors and win- 
dows rattle and the house shakes. We hasten to 
the alto for the children, and cry out to the nurses 
to run with them into the open air, while the native 
servants escape from the patio, greatly affrighted. 
The Admiral alone sits quite composed, holding his 
watch, which he closely regards. It is his first earth- 
quake, and he has often said that he was anxious 
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" to make an observation." In a few seconds all is 
over, and he utters the quiet remark that "the noise 
we made was so great, he could not make an accu- 
rate observation ; " but to our delectation he soon 
after avows that *'he would not willingly live in a 
country subject to such convulsions," from which we 
infer, that although he is master of artillery, he 
does not enjoy this infernal explosion under our 
very feet. A sort of torpedo business of which, in- 
deed, he has had some experience, his flag-ship 
having been blown suddenly up when off Charles- 
ton. This is the first temblor with a roar that we 
have heard, and we confess that it alarms us. 

Christmas eve a party of officers dine with us, 
and we talk about the dear home that none love so 
well as the gallant navy. It is difficult, however, 
to realize that it is Christmas eve ; for the magnifi- 
cent flora-pondio shades the open windows, and the 
perfume of our flower-filled garden tells us it is 
midsummer here, while the table loaded with fruits 
and melons forbids us to fancy snow, frost, and the 
yule-log. The officers tell us that the ever open 
doors of the Admiral and Consul take away from 
them the loneliness of the port, and that it is a real 
happiness to look up at our cerro as to a home. 
Some foreign officers ask us why the Admiral stays 
so constantly on his flag-ship .? Why not " take it 
easy" in his nice home, and signal the ship from 
the house when he wishes to convey an order? 
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We think the idea a good one, but the Admiral 
says it ** would be unworthy of a commander." 

Christmas day we are to dine en famille at six. 
Having given orders in the early morning for a 
Christmas dinner, and our household cares disposed 
of, we spend a pleasant afternoon with our family. 
As the dinner hour approaches, it occurs to us to 
make sure that all our orders have been faithfully 
met, as this home festival must in no way be 
marred. We open the hall door to cross the patio, 
and are at once almost blown off our feet. We had 
not noticed, when with the cheerful home circle, the 
violence of the monsoon, but we persevere and 
make our way across the courtyard. The discom- 
fort of such a scene as presents itself at the open 
kitchen door, only a mistress of a household may 
understand, and that too, at the dinner hour. It 
seems that early in the day our cook and his wife 
undertook to celebrate the fiesta, and make them- 
selves lively over some bottles of the beer of the 
country. This liquor, none of the mildest, soon 
does its work ; empty bottles fly at addled pates, 
windows are broken, crockery smashed, and the in- 
ebriates have wandered off. The merciless mon- 
soon completes the ruin by sending great drifts of 
fine sand into the room. In the midst of our dis- 
may we have to laugh. The poor turkey that was 
to have done the honors and represent home cus- 
toms, has blown off the table, and now lies prone 
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and prostrate in a grave of sand upon the floor. 
Each item of the dainty meal has followed soot. But 
no time to spare for laughing or crying ; so we con- 
sult with Jos6, who bravely ventures to go down 
the cliff in all the wind, and speedily returns from 
a restaurant with a good dinner. Bueno! Only 
twenty minutes past time, after all; but we have a 
Chilian, not a home dinner. Jose must be chris- 
tened "Caleb." He has looked out for the honor of 
the house. The next morning we learn that the 
transgressors are in prison. The law is very sure 
here, and it seems that an alguacil had at once ar- 
rested our cook and his wife. 

New Year's Day, 1868, we hold a reception, which 
is principally attended by officers and the Ameri- 
cans here. No social custom prevails in Chili, as 
with us in the United States, with regard to visits 
on this day. It is, however, celebrated as a relig- 
ious festival, as in other Catholic countries, and we 
go down to the church of San Augustine, accom- 
panied by our Indian maid, who carries our alfom- 
bra, or church rug, on her arm. When we reach 
the church at 8 a. m., it is densely crowded, for 
there is a high-mass. A fine band play military 
music, and the troops of the city are in attendance. 
We can scarcely find an unoccupied spot on the 
spacious tile-floor large enough so that we may 
spread our little rug, upon which we both kneel. 
We fear that we are the only bonneted woman 

13 
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among this large concourse of people. The throng 
of kneeling women covered with the black manta, 
and the ponchoed Indians, alike dispel the least 
thought of vanity or dress. The pewless churchy 
where all kneel equal before God witlfout the slight- 
est distinction of race, color, sex, quality, or condi- 
tion of life, — this is the realization to us of that 
Christian humility which becomes us all in God's 
holy temple, where our individualism should forget 
itself and assume nothingness. May the time be 
not far distant in our own beloved land, when the 
bloated " shoddy " may not dare to offend God by 
taking the Pharisaical place in the synagogue, — a 
distinction of godliness measured out to him in pew- 
space according to the length of his purse. These 
are the money-changers in the temple. Where now 
can the poor widow find kneeling-space from which 
she may deposit her mite } No place for her or 
such as her ; for the pew door locks as rigidly as 
did the door of Dives against the pauper. We 
detest the entire system of renting pews. 

At times we go to the little French chapel at- 
tached to the college in the Almendral. Here they 
have rows of benches for the students. This col- 
lege has a learned faculty, and is filled to overflow- 
ing with the young men of the country. The 
instructors are mostly French priests. 

Much of our time is now taken up, receiving and 
returning visits. The formal calls here last longer 
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than with us. You cannot turn away a friend who 
resolutely climbs an ascent of two hundred feet to 
see you, and a guest once received requires time 
to rest ; at least we find it so. When we visit Cerro 
Alegre, wherer most of the foreign families reside, 
or go in any direction, indeed, we are too fatigued 
to make a mere visit of ceremony. This may be 
agreeable enough, and leads, perhaps, to a closer 
social life after all ; but much time is thus con- 
sumed. 

We call upon a lady who is the mother of thir- 
teen children. The oldest graduated at Yale, and 
after also getting his medical diploma at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he studied his profession 
in Paris. When he presented himself for authoriza- 
tion to practise his profession before the medical 
college at Santiago, — for the rules regulating prac- 
titioners are very rigid here, — they refused him 
permission until he should also graduate at this uni- 
versity ; and when the Philadelphia parchment was 
exhibited, this very wise faculty declared that they 
knew nothing of this University of Pennsylvania ; 
and so this accomplished young gentleman, with 
the highest imprimatur^ must still study six months 
before he can get a license here. It behooves our 
illustrious seats of learning to look into this matter, 
and assert themselves, even unto " Dr. Sangrado," at 
Santiago. As we enter this cheerful home we find 
the good mother at the piano, and some dozen of 
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her children are dancing with great glee to her 
music. What a charming scene ! How graceful 
the still handsome matron is, as she dispenses so 
much light and happiness! She inspires us with 
admiring and respectful esteem. A small family is 
quite the exception in Chili. Very large numbers 
of children, from twelve to seventeen belonging to 
one mother, are not unusual. All are well provided 
for, and as there is no weak misgiving as to the 
Divine protection. Providence appears to justify 
the faith reposed, and deals with her little ones, 
who are thus confiding, with bounteous care. Moth- 
erhood is the one most glorious crown of woman, 
through which she becomes invested with a dignity 
and an importance not only as a citizen, but also 
before High Heaven for whom she rears immortals ! 
How revered and sacred is the soft sunset of the 
Hfe of the gentle mother surrounded by the loving 
and grateful hearts of those for whom she has 
given the unselfish devotion of her life ! 

Among those who call upon us is a very hand- 
some lady who is superbly attired. She is not 
blessed with children, and so she has placed her af- 
fections upon a magnificent dog. An oflScial of 
high standing, one indeed who has a name and 
fills a certain place in history, is her escort on this 
occasion ; or rather he escorts the dog, for he is 
suavely requested by the lady to walk in the gar-, 
den in charge of the dog, who may, she fears, if not 
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thus watched, jump the terrace and receive some 
injury. Rather than allow so great inhospitality 
and discourtesy to a man of his high breeding, we 
propose that J^no join our party in the drawing- 
room, although we heartily detest a dog out of its 
proper place. The animal snarls at us ; for of 
course the intuitions of a brute may be relied upon 
to divine the true state of one's feelings. The curled 
lip and snappish mouth allow us to observe that the 
sharp, long teeth are exceedingly white, — so much 
so that we remark the fact. Our guest is well 
pleased, and informs us that they ought to present 
a fine appearance, for she is careful to cleanse them 
herself every day with a brush and the best denti- 
frice, as she fears her maid may not be careful in the 
matter. Bah ! they are but canines for all that. 
When we return this visit, we find this lady and 
her husband (who has a diplomatic position) at 
home, and we also again renew our acquaintance 
with Madame Juno, whose wonderful dog-traits are 
made the subject of our conversation as before. 
Can this feminine folly go further } Better adopt 
a score of orphans, and try the effect of personal 
attention on them. We kiss the babies all around 
when we get home, and thank God for the gleam- 
ing rows of pearls and little pouting mouths that 
salute us. These are still, as of old, the choicest 
jewels a Cornelia may claim. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A FIRE — SHOPPING — PRADO. 

We have met an estimable gentleman, an im- 
mediate descendant of the Revolutionary General, 
Nathaniel Greene. He has married a Chilena, and 
has, we understand, acquired a large property in 
the country. . 

Captain Browne, U.S.N., arrives in the splendid 
ship " Stonewall," which we are so senseless as to 
sell to Japan, and also to send officers with her to 
instruct these heathen to use or misuse our war 
appliances, as may be. We sell our men-of-war 
and supply our most approved ordnance to the bar- 
barian, forgetting that there can be no sure bond of 
amity between the Pagan and the Christian. Let 
us first evangelize these people, b'efore we rely so 
far on their good faith as to place murderous 
weapons within their control. We visit every part 
of this noble ship, and are indignant that for a paltry 
half-million we have put her in doubtful hands. 
Economy — that catchword for popular applause — 
is the pretext, and a very provoking one when we 
remember various contracts made during the late 
war. 
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New Year's eve we hear " Linda" at the theatre. 
The exterior of this house is homely, but the in- 
terior arrangement is more attractive. The parquet 
has benches divided off into chairs. There are four 
tiers of stalls. The box of the intende^ttey who is the 
chief civil functionary of the place, is of double size, 
hung in crimson, and of course on the first range 
of stalls. Valparaiso had formerly a military gov- 
ernor, who was nominated by the King of Spain. 
Since the independence of Chili it has grown to be 
the great commercial centre of the South Seas, and 
according to statistics in 1866 had a population of 
80,000 souls. The Spanish bombardment which 
took place March 31, 1866, caused a temporary sus- 
pension of business ; although at the time of our 
arrival, somewhat more than a year later, the de- 
pression consequent on the ravages and the uncer- 
tainties of war appears to be somewhat relieved. 
We find no little bitterness and irritation, which 
seems to us to be greater among the English mer- 
chants than even with the native population. It is 
asserted by some that Vice-Admiral Denman had 
received instructions to preserve " a strict neutral- 
ity," and therefore felt himself bound to do so, and 
pursue the course adopted ; yet, on the other hand, it 
is said that he should have exercised a greater free- 
dom of action, in view of the fact that the home gov- 
ernment, in giving such instructions, could not have 
foreseen or even have apprehended a bombardment. 
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Certainly the result was unfortunate, for the bonded 
warehouses were filled with goods belonging to 
British subjects, and the English merchants of the 
place were naturally exasperated at being thus left 
to their fate. They met and passed a set of con- 
demnatory resolutions against the English com- 
mander. At the same time they expressed compli- 
mentary and approbatory declarations of the conduct 
of Commodore Rodgers and General Kilpatrick, 
who were the American naval and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. These gentlemen received formal thanks 
for their efforts to prevent the bombardment. 

This war was commenced April 14, 1864, and 
may, at the time we write, be considered virtually 
at an end. The general sentiment, however, as We 
hear it everywhere expressed, is that from its in- 
ception it has been clearly an attempt on the part 
of Spain to regain her authority over Peru and 
Chili. Whenever this conflict shall have passed 
into history, and the passions which surround and 
obscure the present moment shall have died out, 
doubtless such documentary evidence may be ad- 
duced as shall make clear motives and acts, events 
and actors, now impossible to measure. Those who 
have lived through the recent revolutionary period 
in the United States can fully appreciate the diffi- 
culty of arriving truly at the progress of events at the 
time they are transpiring. The next generation will 
come into possession of many facts as yet hidden, 
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which may never see the light until all the actors 
in the dreadful drama are no more. A general 
plan of action cannot well be understood while 
the smoke of battle spreads its dense curtain over 
the field. 

The Admiral goes on a cruise southward. The 
midsummer of this region is the only time when 
one can sail with pleasure or comfort into the 
stormy ocean south of us. On the afternoon of the. 
same day we have a monsoon of such violence that 
it may well be called a hurricane. Seated alone in 
the drawing-room, the always unwelcome cry of 
" fire " is heard, and we perceive at the same mo- 
ment an unusual movement on our quiet terrace. 
Presently there is a wild hurrying to and fro, and 
shouts and screams intermingled. Running into 
our garden a superb but appalling spectacle pre- 
sents itself. An entire block of buildings on our 
terrace, built like ours, on the verge of the cliff, is 
in flames, the storm blowing this mass of fire against 
us. Of course our home, too, must fall. On this 
precipitous rock there is no water, and no hopes of 
getting any from the town below, and all these 
dwellings are erected of the lightest inflammable 
material. A mob of excited peones already sur- 
round us, and our relief is great when a finely organ- 
ized band of our sailors, sent to the rescue, come 
up the hill at the double-quick and in perfect order. 
A number of them form a cordon to protect our 
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house and that of the United States Consul. Noth- 
ing can be done effectually to arrest the progress of 
the fire for want of water ; but there is much pilfer- 
ing going on, and our seamen make a sure protec- 
tion against these attempts at robbery. We prepare 
to leave the house, as we are told, and can see for 
ourselves, that before another hour our turn must 
come. Only those unfortunates who have been 
suddenly wrested from the quiet repose of a well- 
ordered home to meet the discomfort of an instant 
demolition by fire, can comprehend the indescriba- 
ble scene of confusion which ensues. Everything 
movable is heaped in piles ; valuables are thrown 
hurriedly into boxes, trunks, or blankets ; while the 
cowering children are huddled off to an adjoining 
cerro ; an upheaving and upturning takes place 
almost as disastrous as the ravage of the devouring 
element. Now a corner of the first house of our 
block is on fire. It is covered with wet blankets, 
and the flames are for the instant smothered, when 
suddenly a great clamor of voices announces that 
we are safe. A quick veering of the wind causes 
destruction to impend in another direction, and the 
burning mass now enwraps a large house standing 
alone' on a jutting point of rock half-way down the 
cliff, and it makes a magnificent picture. Like a 
huge pinnacle of fire surmounting the height, fling- 
ing out bold and grotesque lines, it stands, a malefic 
form of dire calamity, 'twixt the blue sea and sky. 
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suspended like an angel of wrath over the densely 
populated town below. The fast falling, glowing 
cinders, carry the wildest consternation in their 
downward course. But at last the fire companies, 
which are well disciplined in Valparaiso, come to 
the relief. Communicating with the sea, they keep 
the roofs of exposed houses deluged ; and somewhat 
later the wind ceases, almost at once, as is often the 
case here ; and now we know that all are in safety. 
But the boisterous hour, with its fiery ordeal, may 
never be forgotten. On the next day we learn that 
thirty-seven arrests of thieves were made during 
the panic and the confusion of the scene. For a 
week after this we are busily occupied in rearrang- 
ing our disordered home. The terrace burned out 
was .very pretty, each house having had its own 
garden. A conflagration seldom occurs here, as 
the dwellings, like those in Lima, are nearly fire- 
less, the culinary fire being the principal and often 
the only one in use. 

Of late we have had some experience as regards 
the shops here. They are peculiar in the combina- 
tions of things sold. We buy shoes at the dry- 
goods stores, jewelry at the book stores, omnium 
gatherum at the grocer's ; something after the 
fashion of the country store in the United States, 
where an " assortment " is kept, — a surtida^ they 
call it here. We have spent a wearisome day in 
search of kid slippers. " Hay zapatillos ? " " Tiene 
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zapatillos ? " we ask in all shops, possible or impos- 
sible for the purchase of such goods, to our judg- 
ment. Always the same monotone: **No, Seftorita." 
At times a fluttering hope is aroused as we hear 
'* Si, Senorita." Abominable worsted-worked "Ama- 
zons" are shown us, or sabot-XooVing clamps, and at 
last we rest our aching feet in a pair of bronzes, — 
not a dainty black kid or satin slipper to be found. 
The king s son might safely send such a one from 
Spain, and promise to marry the woman who has 
the mate. We now are of the opinion that ** Cin- 
derella" lived in Valparaiso, while the fleas here 
could readily skip into harness at the waving of a 
fairy's wand, and serve as horses. 

January 31. We received a visit from Colonel 
Prado, ex-President of Peru. How strange to see 
him here in our own home ! He is accompanied 
by two officers. His family are still in Peru. He 
evinces entire firmness and an unbroken spirit, and 
we cannot refuse him our admiring sympathy. He 
has been unfortunate. When he attempted in per- 
son to reduce the rebels at Arequipa, one gun, an 
"Armstrong," could not be dragged up the mountain, 
and his thirty-two pounder burst after a few rounds. 
He would still have succeeded by hard fighting, but 
part of his troops went over to the enemy during 
the action. He then gave up the siege as hopeless, 
retired to Lima, and resigned. He took refuge on 
the United States ship " Nyack," and this vessel 
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brought him here. Of all those who had paid 
court to him when in power, only two faithful men 
remained to follow him into exile, — his father-in- 
law, Colonel Ugarteche, and Colonel La Torre. 
The old lesson of mutability ; yet no ruler seems 
ever yet to have read the true character of the Pro- 
teus who pays him court in his day of supremacy. 
Every one commends Prado's honesty. He left 
three million hard dollars in a treasury which he 
found depleted when he assumed power. 

The British Commodore has arrived. He has on 
board the flag-ship, his wife and her sister, who have 
•accompanied him from England, having doubled 
the Cape, and a tedious voyage they have had of it. 
They still continue on board ship. 

Admiral Dahlgren has returned from the cruise 
to Lota and Talcuhano. The day of the monsoon 
and fire they had a severe gale at sea, during which 
the roll of the vessel was so great that articles of 
furniture, however heavy, had to be lashed down, 
and in spite of all, a lively " table-tipping '* was kept 
up. The " spirits " that now infest the land are not, 
after all, equal to " sea-raps." 

During the past ten days we have had sea fogs 
very similar to those we have experienced at New- 
port, in the United States. About noon the mist 
rolls away and the sun comes out hot, if you are 
exposed to its direct rays ; yet the temperature is 
so pleasant that it is just right, and fresh enough to 
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make silks and woollens preferable to linen or cot- 
ton apparel. In the port below, however, the air is 
decidedly warmer than where we are on the cerro 
above. 

An unpleasant incident has occurred in the arrest 
of poor Jos6, who, having been sent to the market, 
is imprisoned because he failed to report himself for 
last Sunday's drill. By dint of patient instruction 
he has become very serviceable as a domestic, but 
the idea of his being held for military service is 
amusing. We much fear that when the state exacts 
of him to fight an Araucanian he will rather make 
good his escape for the flesh-pots of Egypt. These 
Indians who serve us are a much milder race than 
the Araucanian warrior. His release is procured, 
and at the expiration of twenty-four hours he is sent 
back to us with a civil message of excuse, and his 
market basket on his arm. 

An American gentleman who came here many 
years ago, and who has married a Chilena and accu- 
mulated a large fortune in the country, spends the 
evening with us. 

He has evidently forgotten that he is a North 
American, so completely has he identified himself 
with his adopted home. He gives us some anec- 
dotes of the habits and manners of the people. It 
is difficult for an estranjero at first to be sufficiently 
guarded in an expression of admiration, on account 
of the courtly custom which at once places " at your 
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service " that which you fancy. If you happen to 
admire a fine horse, the next day the animal is sent 
to you ; but you are expected not to be outdone in 
courtesy, but to return the gift, with some present of 
still greater value. Yet the chivalric A sti disposicion 
de vd.y — " It is^ yours,'* is sometimes grossly abused. 
We are told of a gentleman who stands in his door- 
way ; a favorite and beautiful bird, belonging to his 
wife, hangs in its cage near. An officer attached to 
a foreign ship passes by, stops, admires the bird, ex- 
claiming Mny boniia, — "Very pretty." Our Chilian 
cavalier politely responds, " At your service." The 
officer bows, and with a cool Gracias, — " Thanks," 
takes the bird and walks off. The husband, well 
knowing that his wife will be distracted at the loss 
of her darling pet, dreads to tell her. La Sefiorita 
declares that she cannot lose her darling. Every 
effort is made to regain the fondling, and the cav- 
alier finally overcomes his pride sufficiently to con- 
sent to explain to the foreigner that his offer was 
simply cositimbre del pais, — ** the custom of the coun- 
try," and meant nothing more ; but all attempts are 
futile, and the poor gentleman is only met with the 
chilling reply of no entiendo, — " I do not understand 
you ! " 

We feel it our duty to state that this boorish offi- 
cer was not an American. The American navy 
and army man is trained to cherish the sentiment 
of the heroic, and taught to consider the defence of 
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honor as the first duty to the state and to himself. 
He is to this extent the idealist of this generation. 
Nor is it easy to weigh the influence thus exerted. 
In a country given over to money-making, these 
are influential classes of men, who carry their dream 
of honor as the essence of their profession, and the 
fact of their lives. Were it not for the officer who 
embodies the chivalric, the poet who places the 
well won laurel on his brow and sings the praises 
of virtue and truth, the artist who puts in plastic 
mould or in living colors his noble inspirations 
leading to heroic deeds, and above all, without that 
highest ideal type of manhood, the soldier of the 
cross, the hero who devotes his life to his faith in 
the immortal, — deprived of these classes of men, our 
country were but a vast desert of materialism, where 
the need of gold and the greed of gold fill up the 
sordid sum of life. Let the men and women who 
sigh for universal peace understand that, until the 
world can be Christianized, the true minister of 
peace is the brave officer, sworn to uphold, main- 
tain, and defend the right. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EARTHQUAKE — WASHINGTON'S FIESTA. 

The family of Colonel Prado are now here, and 
we receive a visit at our residence from the ex- 
President and his wife. Poor lady ; she must have 
suffered greatly in the recent trials she has endured. 
It seems that when Colonel Prado made his escape 
from Lima, where he was so well known that it is 
incredible he could have passed through the city 
unrecognized, he was assisted by an aged lady of 
one of the wealthiest families of the country. Her 
son, it is said, disguised as coachman, sat on the 
box of their carriage, while she accompanied the 
President herself inside^ and the fickle populace 
who had surrounded the house of the American 
Minister where the fugitive was, and who watched 
for his exit in a dangerous and excited mood, let 
the carriage of this respected lady pass without 
investigation. This venerable matron certainly per- 
formed an act of true womanly courage. Colonel 
Prado and family have gone to Vina del Mar, 
and invite us to spend ocho dias, *' eight days," with 
them, an invitation we are obliged to decline. The 
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custom of specifying the length of time for a visit, 
when a friend is invited, is a sensible one, which 
prevails in several countries, but not in the United 
States, where your guest has an indefinite lease of 
hospitality given, and at times abuses it to an in- 
definite extent. 

February 15 we walk in the crowded port below, 
and do some shopping. From seven until nine in 
the evening are the fashionable hours for these 
shops, when they are brilliantly lighted .and filled 
with the gay world, which now resorts to the sea- 
side, this being the height of the season. What a 
relief to ascend out of this busy turmoil, where you 
are elbowed and pushed about on the narrow pave- 
ments, and from our calm elevation view the ants 
struggling in the mole-hill below ; for can the surg- 
ing mass of humanity which densely fills our cities, 
intent on sordid gain, bent upon selfish interests, 
seem more than the insect throng to the angel min- 
istrations above them } From our beautiful terrace 
we look down upon the confused scene at our feet ; 
and beyond that, out upon the majestic sea, spread 
forth like a magic mirror in the liquid moonlight. 
And we must walk those now slumbering waves on 
our homeward path. Let us have the Scriptural 
faith enjoined, to believe that He will safely guide 
us in the pilgrimage. 

Some days later, on just such an evening, calm, 
comfortable, dreamy and moonlit, we are suddenly 
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shaken as if by spirits. The huge rock no longer 
gives the idea of stability, and the ocean heavily 
lashes its base. The dreaded temblor is upon us. 
This is a severe shock ; yet quite different from any 
we have experienced. The floor jars and shakes, 
but the vibratory motion is quite unlike that waving 
sensation which we once before found so nauseat- 
ing and prostrating. The house is rocked- as if 
by a high wind, but the whole earth-storm is noise- 
less. How dreadful this constant sense of insecu- 
rity, this suddenness with which one is plunged into 
unlooked-for situations. And yet, as there is most 
certainly through all nature " but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous,'* this very distressing 
instability makes a most amusing feature in society. 
It takes the place of that inane topic, "the weather," 
with us. We were particularly diverted by this in 
Peru, and in fact it is nearly the same here, with 
scarcely a rain or an atmospheric change to note in 
the course of many months. These earth-waves and 
their results supply incidents for empty-pated " talk- 
ists." Absurd bits of gossip, spicy enough, too, to 
be enjoyable, float mysteriously in the quaking air. 
We have heard of a ceremonious official personage 
who invests himself with a new-plumed chapeau, 
and thus bedecked rushes frantically out of his 
house in the fright of a midnight tremor, the other 
paraphernalia of his costume having been quite 
overlooked. We are especially edified to find that 
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the absorbing weakness for a " new bonnet," has its 
corresponding frailty of a new hat in the sterner 
sex. Nod on, brave plumes, and soothe the flutter- 
ing vanity of robust man ! 

" Oft in the stilly night " do these earthquake 
latitudes furnish first-class sensations and situations 
as novel as unexpected, for a whole people, who are 
liable to be instantly ejected from their sheltering 
homes, to meet in the open air. The panic of the 
moment soon subsides, when in the hasty retreat 
that follows, many a quiet laugh and sly joke are 
wafted in the wake of that earth-wave. We take 
timely warning, and are determined to be ready for 
such summary proceedings ; so we dress our "skel- 
eton in the closet" with the prettiest of loose gowns 
and most delicate of slippers, prepared, if need be, 
to make our " first appearance " on this new stage 
of life's drama a creditable one. We boast of our 
forethought to an old Chilena, who gravely replies : 
" You never would think to use them." Probably 
not! 

February 22, Admiral Dahlgren desires that the 
day shall be fully observed. He sends official 
notice in advance to the functionaries here, to the 
various men-of-war in the harbor, that this is one 
of our national days. So the shipping is all gaily 
dressed, and merchantmen have also put out their 
bit of bunting. No end of saluting ; and in the 
evening we give a ball. For this consecrated occa- 
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sion, the Admiral has no scruples about letting us 
avail ourselves of whatever assistance he may com- 
mand. So the ship's flags are sent to the house, 
and our pretty rooms are adorned, draped, and in- 
closed with the banners of the various nations 
represented in the harbor, while the ship's fine 
band discourses sweet music in the illuminated 
garden, besides other dance-music for the tertulia ; 
and all our cooks, French, Spanish, and American, 
unite to make artistic work of the supper. The 
Americans here send us a wealth of floral decora- 
tion, until our home is idealized with the bloom and 
fragrance, and, above all these influences, with the 
devotion to our beloved country which inspires all. 
We have notabilities too, — the French Admiral 
Penh6at, who won laurels in the Crimea, and who 
was adjudged to be present at the sinking of the 
"Alabama," where he was witness to the good work 
our seamen, aided by Dahlgren guns, may do; 
then the Chilian Admiral Williams, who so gallantly 
captured the '* Covadonga," and also Colonel Prado 
and others who will have a certain name in history. 

Well, first to us is the honor of our beloved 
nation, to make known to the end of the earth 
that this is the birthday of " the Father of his Coun- 
try." A puzzled Chileno inquires what fiesta we 
celebrate. He is told ; and " Who is Washing- 
ton } " he innocently asks. We hear the quiet an- 
swer: "Ah, you do not then know the man who 
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wrote the Bible ?" " O gracias ! *' politely subsides 
our interlocutor, who evidently is made sure that 
North America celebrates some sort of a fiesta 
connected with the Biblia Sagrada. Nor is he so 
very far amiss, for our political bible was certainly 
inspired by our apostle of liberty. 

A few evenings later we have the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Ried, a German gentleman, read the 
poetry and play the piano-score, of a dramatic pro- 
duction composed by himself and called " The Loyal 
Lay." It is arranged for an orchestra of thirty-six 
performers. This really remarkable production was 
composed during our late war, and intended as a 
tribute of admiration for the United States, and was 
sent to the State Department through our consul. 
Mr. Seward acknowledged its receipt. It doubtless 
rests at this moment mouldering away in the State 
archives, although it was a free and noble gift to 
the nation of that which we sadly need, — a national 
hymn on a grand scale. Dr. Ried has musical 
genius, and although compelled to practise his pro- 
fession of medicine for a livelihood, yet every mo- 
ment that he can snatch from its arduous duties is 
devoted to musical composition. He has the man- 
uscripts of four operas, besides many a fugitive opus, 
and were he in Europe under the proper patronage, 
or had he the means to spare to publish his works, 
they would procure for him that fame he so well 
merits. Yet in the grand compensations which ever 
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attend one's career it is a comfort to know that the 
pleasure of creation brings its own reward. The 
only time he can command for composition is at 
night, and he tells us that he finds that strong tea 
is the best nerve stimulant on such occasions. We 
give his opinion for the benefit of all brain-workers 
who may chance to read this. We notice that al- 
though this gentleman is highly respected here, yet 
he is scarcely understood in so practical a commu- 
nity. It is said, " He is a dreamer." Happy dreams, 
wherein the ideal longing banishes the fitful fever 
of the gold thirst. His operas are two German, 
one French, two Spanish, and the one in English 
presented to our country. The poetical compo- 
sitions of these works are well written in their 
respective languages, and idiomatic. 

We are now in early March, and it is evident that 
the cTiange of seasons begins. They call the brief 
interval of change here Vera7to de San yuan, — 
" Summer of St. John ; " and it corresponds to our 
"Indian summer" at home. The leaves begin to 
fall, but they do not wear the crown of beauty 
which the autumnal tints give them with us. There 
is none of the glittering coruscation which robes 
our home forests in the glorious sunset of the year ; 
but they lapse into an ungainly old age, and sadly 
wither. The morning and evening fogs are quite 
heavy, and the air grows decidedly cooler. It is 
the first breath of approaching winter ; not icy as 
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with us — only chilling. The fashionable paseo^ 
Bella Vista, is no longer crowded with ladies who 
trail rich dresses over its sandy, flea-infested soil. 
Wrapped in white illusion head-gear, and in the 
sheen of their satins, Chilian Seftoritas flit like 
phantoms in the shimmer of the moonlight. The 
photographic galleries here, as in Lima, contain 
the pictures of ladies for sale, and we ask for the 
portrait of the Belle of the City. We are handed 
that of a lady who, the photographer complacently 
remarks, is without dispute, — sin diida^ — the most 
beautiful woman in the world. 

We walk on our terrace, this placid Sunday 
morning. It is the Easter of the Resurrection. 
The sea lies clear, tranquil, and innocent looking. 
Has the heavy load of sin that weighs down this 
earth, the tombstone, been rolled away, as in the 
ancient day, on this perfect morn } No wind ; air 
diaphanous ; sun gently tempered ; a delicious salt- 
water freshness, perchance a shade too bracing to 
our relaxed mood, — for this bewitching repose of 
nature inclines one to the dolce far niente. Were 
this pleasure continuous, it would be stagnation. 
It is a condition of our struggling life that ** storm 
after storm" should enshroud **the dark way ;" yet 
in such pauses one rests and gains courage for 
the future conflict. We take one more long gaze. 
How beautiful the harbor looks ! The Catholic 
shipping hoist their colors out of respect for the 
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day, and it is a pretty sight. Ere we turn away we 
count one hundred and ten vessels. 

And now it is a month later. We have some 
days of unusually heavy fog, succeeded by a cold 
wind ; then lowering clouds ; and at last actually a 
violent rain storm ! How welcome after a drought 
of many months. It clears off, bright and fresh 
and clean as only a good rain can make the earth, 
and the sunshine makes it warmer than it has been. 
Only five days of bad weather since our coming. 
The Admiral has noted them thus: — 

" February 17. A light rain before sunrise. 
March 9. Heavy shower in morning. 
March 31. Fog, thickened to a drizzle. 
April 2. Heavy shower before sunrise. 
April 7. Heavy rain all day." 

The second shower, March 9, we had not at first 
noticed, until we heard a great outcry in the patio 
among our usually decorous household, when, run- 
ning out into the court-yard in some alarm, to learn 
the cause of such commotion, we had to laugh 
heartily, for we witnessed a busy and excited scene. 
They were placing tubs, water-buckets, and snatch- 
ing at everything portable that would serve to hold 
water. Such a hurry-skurry in order to utilize a 
few raindrops, which, however, was not only a real 
shower, but likewise a shower of reales for them. 
Never before have we duly appreciated this rich 
blessing of rain. Heaven-descending, truly ! We 
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have learned a new lesson on this arid coast, not 
taught us so long as we enjoyed the beautiful and 
oft-recurring torrents of our truly blessed land. 
The countries never spanned by the prismatic arch 
lose indeed the bright promise given to man ! 

The winter, whose first touches we have here in 
April, is said to be most enjoyable ; its farther pro- 
gress being marked by rain every fortnight or so ; 
then it clears off with an interval of lovely weather, 
cool and refreshing. But these storms, which are 
rather pleasurable than otherwise on land, make a 
raging sea, and send in such a heavy ocean swell 
that no winter passes without the wrecking of some 
vessels in consequence. The various men-of-war 
are already preparing to go away, and we linger as 
long as may be, loath indeed to leave a spot where 
so much of happiness has been ours. But by early 
June we, too, must go into safer waters. We have 
passed into a change of seasons without the least 
sign of equinoctial weather. 

On the fifth of April, the anniversary of the 
Chilian battle of Maripu, we receive formal visits 
from the Captain of the Port and the Intendente. 
This latter functionary is a handsome man of middle 
age and of agreeable manners. He is the great 
official personage of Valparaiso, Prefect of the Prov- 
ince, Mayor of the City, and the chief civil magis- 
trate in general, — a building called Intendencia 
being set aside for the uses of his oflSce. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 



The mail steamers bring us sad news of the rav- 
ages of yellow-fever along the coast. At Callao 
eighty-seven deaths from February 19 to March 20. 
Some cases have occurred in Lima. The United 
States vessels at Callao have been authorized to go 
to Pisco. Later in the season the pestilence has a 
frightful increase in these cities, and it extends to 
nearly all the ports on the coast. In Lima the 
authorities finally forbid the official statements to 
be published. One or two sporadic cases have 
been brought to Valparaiso, — the result of entire 
carelessness ; but winter is now upon us, and it is 
said there can be no danger of the disease here. 
During the month of April the weather was genial 
and the temperature agreeable, varied by two or 
three spells of rain. We have now an abundance 
of water for domestic consumption, and are no 
longer obliged to purchase. 

The month of May wears away most pleasantly ; 
at times light rain, when a little fire in our one fire- 
place in the dining-room is very cheerful. The 
" Powhatan" is getting ready for sea, as we are now 
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rapidly nearing the limit of time when it is consid- 
ered safe to anchor in this harbor. On May 2y we 
have the first norther of the winter. This 
storm is duly presaged, first by the remarkable 
transparency of the air. Quillota and other distant 
peaks, and the most remote land of the shore, are 
seen distinctly, — lines so blue and perfectly defined 
as if visible in another planet. This continues all 
the morning. In the afternoon the sea rises, but 
only a moderate wind, and far objects are seen 
dimly, as in a clare-obscure light. The effect from 
the shore is entrancing. Before sunrise of the next 
day the storm howls and the tempest is up in its 
fury. What a dismal day ; it is heart-sickening to 
watch the sea, and behold the heavy, labored move- 
ment of the " Powhatan," which is about to bear us 
homeward. We are now waiting to embark, and 
in readiness to leave the cheerful home of the past 
eight months. On the following day, one year from 
the time we left New York, the return home com- 
mences. Kind neighbors exchange greetings for 
the last time, and the United States consul and 
family, who have been here for several years, until 
they are so well known as to be universally be- 
loved and respected, are also soon to leave. And 
now the exodus begins, — luggage, servants, chil- 
dren, all wending the toilsome way down the hill. 
We alone remain for a few last moments. What a 
dear home it has been. All needed comforts, and 
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more too, within ! Each room has ^een vocal with 
the prattle of children's music, their merry laughter, 
the tiny patter of their toddling feet ; then the pleas- 
ant social gatherings, the voices of friends; and more 
than all, — far more, — the beloved utterances of 
one who always gave cheering words of comfort, af- 
fection, wisdom, and pure patriotism. And we know 
how fully that one understands all the joy of the past, 
^he struggle of the present. We pass together into 
the little garden which has faithfully yielded us its 
daily tribute, like a constant friend ; we pause anew 
at each window of the home, and upon the terrace 
in front that edges the brow of the hill, from 
whence the view stretches out more grandly, it 
seems to us, than ever before. Are these the last 
slanting lights of this earthly home for us? Per- 
chance ! We try to impress every object on the 
memory ; we note as if for the first time, for we 
know it to be the last, the narrow streets and roofs 
of houses to the left ; the Puerto to the right ; the 
wider and more remote Almendral in front ; the 
broad bay, dotted with many ships ; and, as far as 
the eye can reach, the distant ocean outlined by the 
dim shore, — vague and restless as the uncertain 
future we are about . drifting into. Then hope 
springs again, as we view the mountain ranges, — 
Quillota Peak, and Aconcagua patched with snow. 
How immutably grand! How many a merry hour 
have our little children loitered on this terrace. 
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whence so fair a sight gladdens the eye, and where 
genial breezes stir the balmy air. We reach the 
oft trod " goat's path," but we crave one more look, 
so again we turn back ; we re-enter the house and 
give our last clinging thoughts to this episode of 
one of life's chapters fraught with too much happi- 
ness to last. This, too, like all of earth, is now at 
an end, and we sadly thread our way down the 
steep declivity, and enter the busy streets below. 
The Admiral's barge i:^ in waiting, and in a brief 
ten minutes we stand on the deck of the " Powha- 
tan," and under the folds of the Union flag. 

An uneasy swell remains after the norther ; 
but as night folds her mantle around us, sleep 
comes to our relief, and the next morning, like the 
enchanted palace called up by Aladdin's lamp only 
to disappear, the city of Valparaiso, and our eyrie 
home overlooking it, are for us no more. Yet, after 
a lapse of centuries, we re-echo with the Spanish 
discoverer his rapturous exclamation, and enshrine 
thee in our fond recollection, as thou remainest, 
*' Vale of Paradise." 

We are now at sea and on board the flag ship. 
This happiness of being near our husband, we owe 
not to the courtesy of the Navy Department, whose 
special favorite the Admiral is not pliant enough to 
be, but to the kind care and thoughtful considera- 
tion of our dear father's friend, the able Attorney- 
General, who has procured for us this permission. 
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We steam along at a moderate rate, land in view, 
and by the time we are in sight of Coquimbo there 
is so little swell that the last tinge of sea-sickness 
wears off. We may now fully appreciate that most 
enjoyable phase of ocean life — a cruise as a pas- 
senger on a well-appointed man-of-war. 

The prevalence of yellow-fever forbids visits to 
many of the towns along the coast, which, how- 
ever, we had seen when outward-bound, and we 
make all sail, using only sufficient steam to help the 
ship along somewhat. This is done in order to 
save coal, and also to exercise the seamen in the 
skilful handling of canvas. We pass Coquimbo and 
Caldera. Mexillones is far off, but visible ; and on 
the fifth day we pass into the tropics. Two days 
more and we reach Iquique, where we anchor. The 
sun is warm and bright, and it feels tropical. Here 
the " Powhatan " takes in more coal. The Admiral 
intends to cruise as far as Panama ; and, Callao being 
cut off for coaling purposes, on account of the 
pestilence which rages there, the coal-bunkers are 
to be filled, so as to have a supply for a long cruise, 
and not be obliged to pay the exorbitant prices 
asked at Panama. At Iquique the fleet-captain 
makes a formal call on the sub-prefect of the place, 
who returns the ceremonious visit. He is an In- 
dian. He does not know "how many guns" he is 
entitled to for the "salute" which is about to be 
given him, but he finally decides that he "will take 
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twelve ; " which diverts our officers, who say an even 
number is never given. But the Admiral, on being 
consulted, says. *'Give him the number he asks for." 
So twelve ** Dahlgrens " salute him. He retires in 
such confusion that he forgets his hat. 

We are off again at five o'clock, p. m. The 
weather is pleasant, and we steam gently along, 
land in sight, lazily turning our wheels at five knots 
the hour. How delightful ! The atmosphere is 
brilliant ; and at noon Arica Head is in view, fifteen 
miles distant. Afar off are visible the peaks of the 
Andes, clad in unbroken snow and dazzling white. 
Their majestic outlines recall our dear Chilian 
home, and we gaze upon their statuesque beauty 
with a nearer interest than when we last coldly 
looked upon them with the merely critical eye of 
the traveller. About three p. m. we anchor in the 
port of Arica. We await the mail steamer here, 
which arrives about nine p. m. and brings us news 
from the United States. How many hearts palpi- 
tate as the letters are distributed, and t?xe familiar 
writing of our loved ones at home greets us. How 
many burdened hearts are relieved to know that 
wife, children, and all at home are well. Every one 
must have good news, for there is a hum of cheery 
talk in the wardroom ; and subjects of national in- 
terest, too, which ever engage the intelligent and 
patriotic consideration of the navy officer, are also 
discussed. 
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We learn that there is yellow-fever at Islai ; and 
also that the presence of the Admiral is needed at 
Paita, and likewise farther up the coast. There is 
always a very heavy swell at Arica, which at times 
becomes so great as to prevent landing. We go 
ashore, however, and again walk about the pretty 
-town. The Admiral expects the store-ship '' Fre- 
donia" and the "Wateree," which have been 
ordered to Arica on account of the yellow-fever 
raging at other ports above. We await their arrival 
a day or so, and finally we leave Arica about noon. 
When standing well out at sea, two vessels are 
reported ahead. They prove to be the " Wateree " 
having the " Fredonia " in tow. What a beautiful 
scene ! The sunset clouds already tinge the distant 
Andes, the pretty little town lies close-nestled 
beyond, in the verdurous valley, still visible, and all 
around us surge the long, rolling waves of the great 
ocean. The decks of our three vessels are crowded 
with their crews, who exchange many a prolonged 
" huzza." The captains of the two vessels come on 
board the flag-ship for a hurried conference with 
the Admiral, as it is important that they should 
enter the harbor before night sets in, and moments 
are now precious. There is a lady on the "Wat- 
eree," and also on the " Fredonia," the devoted wives 
of officers attached to their respective ships. 
These ladies have been living at Callao, and are 
driven thence by the yellow-fever. We had met 

IS 
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them during our residence in Lima, and it is pleas- 
ant to catch even a glimpse of our countrywomen 
once more. 

At sunset we part company, — they for Arica, and 
we northward and homeward. Little do we reck, 
amidst all the parting salutations, that as they enter 
yonder peaceful bay the portals of another world 
open for them there. A few short weeks, and the 
frightful earthquake, which so utterly wipes out 
Arica that only one house remains, also destroys 
these ill-fated ships. The " VVateree " lies stranded 
on that sloping shore where Arica once was, and 
the " Fredonia " lies engulfed beneath the tidal 
wave, entombed in this surging bay. One lady is 
killed instantly in the streets of Arica, from the 
debris of falling houses, and the other is buried 
beneath the sea beside her brave husband, near 
where we last saw them. But we sail smoothly on, 
out of the fiery ordeal, safely borne from over the 
seething cauldron below ; all unconscious of that 
upheaval, that crashing horror, that awful doom 
which awaits our friends. Without a premonition 
of their fate we gaze wistfully after them with 
straining eyes, until all alike are enwrapped in the 
darkness which soon falls with pall-like cover over 
earth and sea. 

We are now well out at sea, steam "slowed off," 
and all sails set to catch the favoring trade-wind. 
And thus we go on, — on. What thing of life is 
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more surpassingly lovely than a ship under full press 
of canvas? We walk the broad deck for hours and 
hours. The waters have the phosphorescent glow 
of the tropics, and sparkle as if from quivering iri- 
descence of angels' tread, while the great white 
sail, spread out wide upon the yard aloft, carries 
us steadily with swift and graceful motion. In the 
pale light it unfurls a lambent sheen, as of a mighty 
wing fluttering over us. " See how we move un- 
der God's extended hand," we exclaim. As the 
Admiral stands by the steersman's wheel for the 
nonce, he recites, with clear and perfect intonation, 
that exquisite song of Moore, long familiar, oft ad- 
mired, but never so striking to us as at this 
moment : — 

" When freshly blows the northern gale. 
And under courses snug we fly ; 
Or when light breezes swell the sail, 
And royals proudly sweep the sky ; 

" But see, the wind draws gently aft, 

All hands are up the yards to square, 
And now the floating stun-sails waft 

Our stately ship through waves and air." 

This is vivid word-painting, and we know now 
that Moore must have written it standing, as we 
are, on board a ship, at th? steersman's wheel ; for 
his pen-picture cannot be improved. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FINIS. 



We are now off a desolate stretch of coast, where 
for a thousand miles there is neither wood nor 
water, and where all the smaller ports are, at pres- 
ent, infected with yellow-fever. One morning at 
sunrise we hear the ship's captain talking in sup- 
pressed tones in the Admiral's state-room, which is 
across the saloon from our apartment. We think 
at once there is something wrong, but we remain 
quiet. We soon notice that the Admiral accom- 
panies the Captain, and they go below somewhere 
quite out of sight. We can no longer restrain our 
anxiety, and we open the door of the saloon and 
stand on the quarter-deck. We perceive that the 
executive officer of the ship is there also, so we 
accost him. " What is the matter ? " we ask. 
" Perhaps, Madam, if the Admiral has not told you, 
we should not, but the ship is on fire.*' " On fire ? " 
we whisper, drawing a hard breath as we think of 
the sleeping children. " Where is the magazine ? " 
" Under the Admiral's cabin." A moment of sharp 
pain !: — "And the fire .'^" "Below, in one of the coal- 
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bunkers ; they are working hard now to reach the 
spot." We cannot but admire the superb disci- 
pline. We have eight hundred tons of coal in these 
bunkers, which are huge iron boxes, set deep down 
in the ship, to contain coal. Spontaneous combus- 
tion has set fire to the coal at the very bottom of 
one of these immense boxes. It takes twenty-four 
hours' hard work and constant relays of men to 
reach the place where, for a cubic yard or more, the 
coal is ignited. The peril is indeed great. The 
burning space can only be approached gradually 
and carefully. Smoke and heat attack the work- 
men, and the fear is that when the air comes in 
contact with the burning coal, the surrounding 
mass may become enkindled and fanned into flame. 
No one on board has ever seen a case of the kind, 
and the issue is uncertain. So the day wears away ; 
the usual order and routine continue ; and we quietly 
discuss with the Admiral the best course to pursue 
in case of calamity. He thinks the open sea in a 
boat preferable to this coast. Well, thank God, the 
heated coal is at last reached and found on the very 
bottom of the bunker. The live coal is brought up 
in buckets and thrown overboard ; but we know 
now that it is of a quality liable to combustion, 
and there is no security except in a vigilant watch. 
In effect, after this the same casualty is twice 
repeated. 

We sail on, — light fluttering breezes ; very smooth 
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sea. We pass Chala, Independencia Bay, and some 
days after leaving Arica, the high ranges back of 
Callao are dimly seen. As the sun sets, the light 
on San Lorenzo is abreast of us. It is all we shall 
see of the plague-stricken city, and we feel a keen 
disappointment that the quaintness of old Lima is 
shut out from us forever. We had hoped yet again 
to thread its busy, narrow streets, and once more 
mingle in the unequalled pageant and romance still 
and ever re-enacted under the shadow of its time- 
worn balconies. Yet so keen is the remembrance 
that there needs no reawakening of memory's chords. 
So we cease to muse over the irrevocable past, and 
apply ourselves to the full enjoyment of life around 
us. The deck of this noble vessel is so spacious as 
to give a charming promenade, especially as we 
avail ourselves equally of port and starboard. The 
ship's etiquette gives the right, or starboard side, to 
the officers, and the sailors are thus left more at 
liberty, too, in their brief moments of relaxation ; 
but women and children, as yet, are classed among 
** non-combatants," and not provided for in any 
way, indeed, on board a man-of-war ; so like our 
sex in general, who are not overmuch bent on 
defining their rights, we take advantage of our 
privileges. 

We have settled down into something like a 
home routine. The early morning is given to nur- 
sery cares, a little sewing, some reading, then walks 
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about the vessel. The dinner comes in time and is 
charming, as we have the benefit of the fine band 
of music during the meal ; while the flashing of the 
water, and the blue sky dancing in at the cabin 
windows, keep a merry roundel to the music, and 
contrast with the pleasant hum of the quarter- 
deck which intermingles with the strains of melody, 
while above all floats the Union flag. It is an Epi- 
curean feast, where the eye and ear share in the 
various pleasure. After the dinner, a quiet lounge 
on the upper deck of our cabin ; where a space is 
reserved for the Admiral's use, from whence we 
have a commanding view of the whole vessel. 
Then the delightful evening! When the moon salutes 
us we do her reverence in the open air ; or if the 
night is dark, friends come into the cabin to take a 
cup of tea and have a pleasant chat. On one of 
these evenings it is utterly dark. We are toddling 
along under full press of canvas, even stun-sails set ; 
the sea is as smooth as glass, and the conversa- 
tion within the cheerful little saloon is most ani- 
mated, — when with the instantaneousness of the 
earthquake there comes upon us a mighty wind 
and, simultaneously, a crash, an uproar. A moment 
before and the vessel was hushed in stillness ; now, 
at once, as if aroused by magic power, four hundred 
stalwart men spring on deck, it may be awakened 
from as many slumbering graves. The ship is 
lifted back, then gives a sudden plunge. She has 
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righted herself and the danger is past. At that 
precise instant of peril, and perchance the one in- 
stance for us, we faint away, and by the time we 
regain consciousness the vessel plods on as smoothly 
and tranquilly as before. What was it ? Possibly 
an illusion ? No chimera indeed ; but we had in the 
darkness of the night unexpectedly plunged into 
the vortex of a heavy storm, — what the sailors call 
a " white squall," and marked by no warning clouds ; 
of a kind in fact which rarely afflicts these seas. 
We came so quickly into its seething maelstrom, 
and all sails being set, our vessel, at all times un- 
wieldy, had been thrown for the instant " aback." 
As for that matter, our only wonder is that she did 
not go heels over head, and never rise again. The 
big yard-arm had snapped like a reed in the whirl- 
wind. This made the booming noise which had 
alarmed us, together with the rushing of all hands 
on deck to furl the sails. By the time we had re- 
covered from the stunning effect of all this, the 
splicing, hauling, tackling, bracing, reefing, and 
various mysteries of the rigging had been success- 
fully handled ; and shrouds, stays, sheets, halyards, 
and clew-lines, were working smoothly once more. 
Only the huge yard-arm, dexterously spliced and 
spread out like the arm of some wounded giant who 
has borne the battle brunt, reminds us of the past 
conflict. This incident and accident did not cover 
over twenty minutes' space of time. The sailor 
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likes his joke as well as his grog, and this is 
considered " a good one." 

We are now approaching the high land south of 
Payta, having passed Phoca Island. Did an ad- 
mirer of the classic "Antiquary" name this island ? 
We laugh at the very allusion as the rash adven- 
ture is recalled to us, and expect to see " one of the 
herd of Proteus," " a phoca, or seal, lying asleep on 
the beach." The name is as refreshingly suggestive 
as if we had encountered one of Don Quixote's wind- 
mills. But neither vaunting Hector nor a flock of 
sheep are to be seen, and we challenge the coast in 
vain. Later in the day we round the outer point 
of Port Payta. The place presents a miserable ap- 
pearance from the shore. There is a continuous 
absence of rain here, and as no mode of artificial 
irrigation has been devised, only arid sand-hills are 
to be seen. Yet these hills give the usual beauty 
of outline in which nature moulds all her forms. 
The ugly collection of houses is built of Guayaquil 
reeds. They are plastered with mud, and being 
unwashed or unpainted, are scarcely distinguishable 
at sea from the clayey hills which surround them ; 
yet when you go into the town and enter these 
houses, which present so mean an exterior, they are 
really comfortable, and admirably adapted to the 
conditions of life here. The valley of the Piura, 
some twenty miles distant, is of wonderful fertility, 
and gives almost unlimited supplies of the finest 
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fruits and vegetables. Here again we find the 
choicest potatoes of various kinds, especially the 
camote, Lima beans, and all other esculents. We 
are glad to see again the delicious chirimoya, su- 
perb oranges, the palta, — Hkewise the granadilla, 
which somewhat resembles the pomegranate we 
have seen in Florida. There are also the finest 
melons. All the water used in Payta must be car- 
ried across a desert plain of twenty miles, by arri- 
eros. The houses are mostly of one story, and the 
principal street is very narrow ; but the street back 
of it and under the sand-hill, also the side streets, are 
inconceivably contracted, — scarcely wide enough 
for two persons to walk abreast ; and not a single 
vehicle on wheels can be found. There is the inev- 
itable Plaza, but it is a forlorn-looking, sandy 
square ; also quite a large church fronting on the 
Plaza, which has an ungraceful aspect. Curiously 
enough, for such a " Rip Van Winkle " place, we 
are shown a cliib-hoicse, handsomely fitted up. 

We cannot imagine a more perfect harbor. The 
breeze blows very fresh, but there is no swell, and 
the natives paddle around us, riding the breakers, 
seated like Tritons on their little balsas, which are 
the merest bundles of rushes tied together. We 
had often admired the skill with which the Indians 
propel their little buqties, or small canoes, at Callao ; 
but these mimic logs upon which he sits astride, 
using his small paddle, make him look as if he ruled 
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the waves, wielding this staff as a sceptre. Noth- 
ing could be more picturesque or suggestive. At 
times he takes off his ever-ready poncho to catch a 
favoring breeze, and spreads it as a sail ! We re- 
main some days off Payta, and so delightful is its 
climate that we confess to liking the place, misera- 
ble as it looks. The moonlit evenings are indeed 
enrapturing. 

The United States consul here, Dr. Columbus, is 
an Italian by birth ; but he is greatly attached to 
our country, and considers himself as an American. 
He claims a direct descent from the great naviga- 
tor whose name he bears. He is much respected 
here, and is reputed to be a skilful physician. He 
tells us that he made use of a prophylactic treat- 
ment, with entire success, in warding off the recent 
ravages of yellow-fever. He gives an acid drink 
every day, and none of those who used this pre- 
ventive remedy were attacked with the disease ; 
although others, even in his own household, who 
disregarded this advice, were seized with the 
malady, and some died of it. This treatment 
serves to indicate that yellow-fever, being only an 
aggravated form of bilious fever, may be warded 
off, just as in the South of the United States the 
lemon is freely used to prevent biliary derange- 
ment. 

The mail steamer comes in, and the public 
papers contain a rumor that Admiral Dahlgren is 
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about to be appointed Chief of Ordnance, and re- 
lieved of his command in the South Pacific. Yet, 
as we have not a word from the department, it is 
uncertain. The Admiral was sent to the South 
Pacific, out of his turn for sea service, as an Admi- 
ral, by an arbitrary act of the power of the Navy 
Department, and much against his earnestly ex- 
pressed wishes, — as his private interests, long neg- 
lected for the public service, imperatively demand his 
presence at home. He has always regarded it as 
an enforced exile ; so let us hope that a measure so 
tyrannical and unnecessary has found its limit. 

We weigh anchor, and the " Powhatan," about 
noon of June 25, steams out of the quiet harbor. 
The weather is overcast, and we are running before 
a fine trade-wind. 

About half-past four, June 27, we cross the line. 
So for an instant we are suspended over the earth's 
centre. We eat our dinner, for all that, as com- 
posedly as ever we do in temperate or torrid zone. 
And now we sail on into the inclement tropical 
heats. On the morning of the 29th we pass Wal- 
pelo. This is a very strange, volcanic-looking 
rock, which looms up above the waters of the deep 
and lonely sea, bare and desolate, and not a sign of 
life ; and with only a few acres of surface-extent, 
it rises twelve hundred feet high. It reminds one 
of the fairy tales of a giant's castellated abode. 

This morning the Admiral inspects the ship and 
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the guns are worked, — all very interesting to us. 
While off Payta there was a howitzer drill on the 
beach. It was a fine sight to behold the men 
landed in the boats, and to observe the facility with 
which these unequalled cannon, of Admiral Dahl- 
gren's invention, were run up the steep pitches. 
This howitzer is admirable for shore atjtack, and we 
could not but think that if Prado had tried this sys- 
tem, in place of his unwieldy " Armstrong," and his 
thirty-two pounder which burst, his fate would 
doubtless have been different. 

June 30. We have sultry weather, tempered by 
strong breeze and heavy showers. On July.i Cape 
Mala is in sight, — not a cheering name for a mari- 
ner, — and the current so strong that our progress 
is slow. 

July 2. Genuine Panama weather, and we an- 
chor off Panama. It is now over a year since we 
made all haste to get away from this insalubrious 
spot with our apparently dying child, who is now 
in excellent health. 

July 4 is duly celebrated in Panama bay. Our 
ship is dressed with flags, and we give a salute of 
twenty-one guns at noon, while other vessels also 
salute. It rains all day furiously, drenching every 
thing not well under cover. We learn by the mail 
steamer that Admiral Dahlgren has been confirmed 
by the United States Senate, Chief of Ordnance, 
and that Admiral Turner will arrive in the next 
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Steamer to relieve- him of the command of the 
squadron. 

We have a safe and pleasant voyage from Aspin- 
wall to New York, quite without special incident. 

And now, as we drift rapidly onward, — ever near- 
ing that eternity to which Admiral Dahlgren has 
attained since our return home, — only recollection 
remains of this closed chapter of South Sea life. 
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